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AGRICULTURE 


Sheep Husbandry in the South. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer : 

If it be not too late I will try to 
fulfil a long ago promise to give the 
readers of The Progressive Farmer 
the result of our experience with the 
200 American Merino (fine wool) 
ewes and three stock rams purchased 
and brought from Illinois to North 
Carolina last year. Up to shearing 
time this last spring we had lost fif- 
teen old ewes, seven and a half per 
cent, and had gained about fifty per 
cent in young sheep. 

Last year the wool of 200 ewes 
and stock rams bought us $375.75, 
or about $1.85 per head net. This 
year the same ewes, less the per cent 
of loss, but with the per cent of 
gain, brought us $425, or about 
$1.45 per head. We sold only three 
ewe lambs but a number of rams last 
fall and more this summer to the 
greater parts of the State as well 
as to near neighbors at from $10 to 
$25—averaging about $15 per head. 

In noting the falling off of 40 cents 
per head it must be Nnderstood that 
the 100 lamb fleeces went in the ay- 
erage and they being so young, never 








shear so heavy as the old ones, be- 
cause they are generally much small- 
er and do not have a year’s fleece on 
them. However, the ewes did not 
average as heavy fleeces because they 
had the whole year only the common 
wild grasses of the South—much of 


the time woods pasture—and in the 





winter while they had a fair supply 
of grain, yet cotton-seed hulls and 
other rougher forage than they had 
been used to in Illinois. { think their 
fleeces fell short of last year’s from 
Last year our 
eighteen 
pounds; this year the heaviest one 
we noted was fourteen pounds, but 


two to three pounds. 


heaviest ewe fleece was 


the average ewes was still over ten 
pounds as compared with thirteen 
pounds last year. I am confident that 
if they had been grazed on the same 
kinds, or rather quantity of tame 
grasses as in Illinois and sheltered 
from the bleaching rains, they would 
have shorn as much or more than last 
year. But they got fully bleached 
out in rains as the fine sheep barns 
now up were not up till January. 
One reason I have for thinking 
they would shear even heavier than 
in Illinois with the same keep, is that 
our three stock rams that were 
housed from storms and at night the 
year round and fed as such high 
class rams are fed there, shore twen- 





ty-five pounds aggregate, more than 
last year—one that shore twenty 
pounds last year shore even thirty 
pounds this year; one that shore 
twenty-six last year shore thirty-two 
pounds this year, and the one that 
shore twenty-nine pounds_ shore 
thirty-eight pounds this year. 

The fact that the whole flock of 
sheep lived through the year in our 
climate and fared on our Southern 
food and were subject to our condi- 
tions all around, all of which is very 
different from Illinois, seems to me 
to be prima facie evidence that our 
fine wool American Merino sheep 
will live, thrive and be profitable here 
in the South. 

As for diseases that are contagi- 
ous, infectious or prevailing, or that 
caused them to “die like sheep” on 
account of our climate, our land, or 
its products, we have had no such 
experience. The greatest enemy. to 
sheep husbandry in every section 
where I have kept them, in fact, in 
all countries, is worms of one and 
another kind that infest one or more 
of the vital organs. When a flock 
becomes so infested, prompt acting 
and efficient worm-destroying medi- 
cine must be given the flock as they 
may die off like hogs do when at- 
tacked with cholera or like cattle 
with “Texas fever.” If in the sum- 
mer they should be changed to fresh 
pasture several times and if in win- 
ter their barns should be thoroughly 
cleaned out and their floors, racks 
and troughs disinfected, while the 
remedies are given the sheep until 
all traces disappear and the flock be- 
comes healthy. 

When little bunches of sheep are 
kept as they are now in the South 
where they have free run of very 
large pastures, they will select her- 
bage in plants that are antidote to 
worms and mostly avoid their violent 
attacks or disastrous power; where 
hundreds of sheep are kept together 
on plantations, such antidote plants 
are soon consumed and if the sheep 
from any cause begin to decline in 
condition, there comes the parasite 
worm breeding opportunity to in- 
crease by millions and help the poor 
sheep down hill to the bone yard 
rapidly. 

If the sheep have plenty of good, 
wholesome food to eat, so as to keep 
them in fine thriving condition all 
the time, their physical organization 
is quite able to throw off disease and 
danger from worms even better than 
other kinds of stock when kept in 
large numbers. Impure water, mouldy 








or partly decayed grains or fodders 
and infected quarters of lousy calves, 
cattle or other wise diseased stock 
promote and sometimes initiate worm 
disease in sheep that would otherwise 
be healthy. 


Last spring we discovered that 
worms were in our yearlings. We 
at once separated the diseased from 
the well sheep as well as possible ev- 
ery few days, and cleaned out all the 
quarters in that building, which is 
100 x 25 x 16 feet, long wide and high, 
and had in it over 300 sheep. We 
disinfected the ground floor, racks 
and troughs with sulphur, rosin, bo- 
rax, etc., and gave the sheep pine 
boughs, rosin, sulphur, ete., and the 
sick ones sulphur, copperas, worm 
powders and sulphate of iron. The 
last two, and especially the latter, 
with plenty of salt seemed very ef- 
ficacious, and soon it was unhealthy 
for worms but quite wholesome for 
sheep. 

Shortly after that a friend, Rev. 
Elwood E. Smith, of Settle, Iredell 
County, wrote me his flock of lambs 
were beginning to die from what I 
believed was worms. I wrote him the 
remedies, and he soon informed me 


that not another one died after he. 


began treatment. This summer I 
visited him to deliver a pair of little 
rams for his flock, and have seldom 
seen a more healthy and beautiful 
lot of lambs and ewes than he showed 
me. He wants to have about seventy- 
five half-blood Merino lambs next 
spring. His sheep are common, 
with perhaps a grade of South Down 
mixture. 

He takes good eare of his sheep, 
feeding them well and housing them 
every night, getting all the benefit 
from their manure, and says his land 
grows richer and his grass better 
from keeping sheep. Has mutton and 
spring lamb on his table every sum- 
mer. He sends no money North for 
hog meat, but keeps it at home to 
help school his children that are 
now becoming teachers and useful 
citizens who ean find plenty of pay- 
ing work to do in North Carolina. 
They do not seem to have any desire 
to go off West hunting jobs. He has 
large fenced pastures, and the young 
ones have been taught how to house 
the flocks in the evening and turn 
them out in the mornings. They all 
like sheep and the sheep like them, 
and they are both successful. They 
are progressive. Mr. Smith showed 
me a field of peas, growing on a high 
ridge, that were bench high, wallowed 
down and still growing. He hinted 





that sheep manure was to blame for 
it, but he is going to keep more 
sheep and better ones instead of 
fewer, and says it is the easiest way 
to work a farm and make a living 
and to make money; that he always 
gets cash for his wool and for his 
surplas mutton, and that he especially 
wants more wool on his sheep. 

I give Mr. Smith, as an example, 
of “how the wind blows” in the sheep 
business up this way, but must say 
that I have sold more yearling rams 
in the middle and eastern part -of 
the State this summer than in the 
western part. 

Mr. Editor, when you opened up 
your columns about three years ago 
to my writing on sheep husbandry in 
the South, I had no idea it would 
result in my being here in the busi- 
ness to-day, for I was determined 
then to go to Washington, and there 
to engage in it. But so it is, and I 
have not yet regretted it, although 
I met with discouragements some- 
times that almost upset me. Some 
friends wanted me to get back to 
near Statesville, and I may. 

There is one thing I had almost 
forgotten to speak of. We are rais- 
ing only about 40 per cent of lambs 
for the number of ewes we have this 
Not that we lost so many of 
the living lambs, but the ewes failed 
to have lambs. Never in any year, 
under any conditions, did I have 
nearly so small a per cent of lambs. 

Now for the cause of it; and I can 
only attribute it to feeding cotton- 
seed meal and hulls and cotton seed 
which the ewes had more or less of 
From 
what I can learn from others in the 


year. 


from .November till spring. 


South, I think we have reason to be- 
lieve such feed was the cause of it. 
I am so fully convinced of this that 
I would not risk such feed to a lot 
of ewes again during that period of 
the year, although I believe the cot- 
ton seed products excellent for other 
sheep, especially to fatten them and 
good for ewes at any other time. 

Now, if any readers of The Farmer 
want to see a lot of as fine looking 
sheep as ever walked in the State, 
we invite them to come and see us, 
or come to the Greensboro Fair or 
the State Fair, and perhaps others, 
where I hope to show a few speci- 
mens of the flock. 

SAMUEL ARCHER. 
Statesville, N. C. 





Whipping the overloaded team is 
a poor way of trying to overcome 
the faults of a bad road. 
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IMPROVING FARM SEEDS. 





A Paper Read Before the Texas Farmers’ 
Congress by H. B. Hillyer, of Bowie, 
Texas. 


Although the selection and im- 
provement of farm seeds is one of 
the most important things connected 
with farming, it is the least under- 
stood and the most neglected of all 
How can improve- 
The plan is 


farm operations. 
ment be accomplished ? 
simple. Take a mixed strain of mel- 
ons from the average Texas patch 
and plant the seed from it, and you 
will find five or more*kinds of melons 
Now to improve 
them, select a melon as a type of 


from these seed. 


what you wish to work to, pay regard 
to the shape, size, color of rind, color 
and flavor, as well as character of 
flesh; also the color of seed. Plant 
these seed in a patch by themselves. 
Each year stick close to your type, 
and in four or five years your melons 
will be perfectly conformed to your 
type. 
tics you will thus have established a 


In all the above characteris- 


~ pure-bred melon that will reproduce 


itself with unerring certainty. 

Go into your cornfield, find a stalk 
with two good ears. Take the upper 
one, say it has a long white grain, a 
red cob and 20 rows to the cob. Plant 
this in a patch to itself and every 
year select seed from this patch, con- 
forming strictly to your type, and in 
a few years every stalk and ear in 
your patch will be exactly like your 
type. An isolated seed patch is ab- 
solutely necessary to perfect this 
process. And the seed corn must be 
selected from the patch while it is 
still in roasting ear, for to improve 
the vigor and vitality of your corn 
you must pay careful attention to 
the stalk, for that gives an indica- 
tion of vitality which you ean find 
nowhere else. I want a short-jointed, 
heavy stalk, with broad, thick blades 
of a deep green color. You will note 
these differences in the stalk when 
they first come from the seed. On 
the same soil and adjoining stalks, 
even in the same hill, one will have 
a weak, puny existence, grow slowly, 
have a light, pale color and in the 
end will make but a small nubbin, 
while the other comes up promptly, 
grows rapidly, is a stout, heavy stalk 
with thick, broad blades and a deep 
green color, and will so continue to 
the end of the season and make one 
or more splendid ears of corn. 

By ridding your field of weak, 
puny stalks, small ears and nubbins, 
you can add 50 per cent to the yield. 
If then you grow two ears to the 
stalk you will still add to the yield 
another 50 per cent. Now it is a 
mooted question whether to work for 
one ear to the stalk or two ears to 
the stalk. Another mooted question 
among advanced farmers is, shall we 
get an early corn with small ear and 
grain, and make the yield by plant- 
ing closer together, or shall we give 
more room to the stalks and get 
larger ears? The 
largely upon soil and climate. Where 
the soil is rich, the rainfall plentiful, 
the evaporation from the soil slow 
and tardy and the season short, as in 
Iowa and other northern sections, the 


choice depends 





early small variety is unquestionably 
the best. But for Texas, where we 
have a different summer rainfall and 
an almost vertical sun, with winds 
drying out our land rapidly, I great- 
ly prefer to diminish the number of 
stalks to the land, and get my yield 
in large ears. All large corn is slow 
in maturing, but this is of no conse- 
quence, for with proper cultivation 
the effects of dry climate can be 
largely overcome. 

Please remember thatgthe ear of 
corn takes up but a small part of 
moisture and plant food from the 
soil. It is the stalks and blades that 
take up the moisture out of the soil 
and evaporate it out into the air. 
Therefore, if you double the number 
of stalks per acre, you just double 
the evaporation from the soil and to 
that extent increase the effect of 
drouth upon the growing crops. We 
all plant our crops too close togeth- 
er. I am checking both cotton and 
corn on my farm, giving to both the 
same distance, four feet one way 
and three feet the other, one stalk 
to the hill. 
of an old gentleman in Grimes Coun- 
ty by the name of Bullock, long since 
dead. 
field, checked four feet each way, one 
stalk to the hill. As we entered the 
field Mr. Bullock turned to me and 
said: “If you will show me a stalk 
of corn with less than two ears I will 
present you with a fine hat.” I fail- 
ed to find such a stalk. I got my 
first lessons of improved seed from 


I once visited the farm 


We went into a 100-acre corn 


I took some of my seed corn 
A farmer 


him. 
to Montague last year. 
said he had eorn as good as mine. 
He brought a picked ear, we placed 
them side by side. Mine was only a 
little larger, and he seemed to have 
the joke on me. We counted rows; 
his has 18 and mine had 22. The 
grains were next counted; my ear 
aad 320 grains more than his. They 
all gave up that I had the very best 
corn they ever saw. I improve my 
corn to a large ear, one or two ears 
to the stalk, large red cob, 20 to 24 
rows to the cob, often 26 rows, grains 
large. I can easily select 50 ears 
from my crib that will shell a bushel. 
I want the stalks large, short-joint- 
ed, and the blades wide, thick and a 
My white and yellow 
varieties are precisely alike, except 
I think the yellow corn a 
little more productive and a little 
more drouth-resistant. 


dark green. 


in color. 





Pencillaria is not a “new forage 
plant,” as extensively advertised by 
Under the 
name of pear! or cat tail millet, it has 
been grown in the South for nearly 
60 years. It is an excellent forage 
crop, yielding from five to ten tons 


speculative seed dealrs. 


“per acre under favorable conditions, 


but heavily taxes the fertility of the 
soil, and is as a feed slightly inferior 
The chief difference 
between pencillaria and pearl millet 
has been that under the former name 
the seed sold for 75c. to $1 per pound, 
wheras, as pearl millet, from 124% 
to 25 cents per pound was the mar- 
ket price-—Farm and Ranch. 


to fodder corn. 





“Do right to-day; to-morrow may 
never come.” 





Our Washington Correspondent Gets An 
Interesting Interview on Alfalfa Grow- 
ing. 

Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 
Speaking of the introduction and 

increase of alfalfa growing in the 

Mastern States, where clover has al- 
ways been the main leWuminous crop, 

Mr. J. A. Truesdell, a Washington 

correspondent who owns a farm in 

the foot-hills of the Blue Ridge, said: 

“T have at last succeeded in grow- 
ing a good stand of alfalfa, on a two 
or three acre trial patch. I am con- 
vineed that the plant will do well on 

a very large portion of eastern farm 

lands, and this being the case it 

should work a revolution in Eastern 

The West, if it were de- 

prived of alfalfa, would lose one of 

its main stays, and I believe the 
plant will eventually be considered 
almost as valuable in this section. It 
is an extremely deep rooter, however, 
and probably will not grow well with 

a clay or hard pan sub-soil. Any 

chestnut land would probably make 


farming. 


good alfalfa land. A good many 
farmers having read something 


about the great yield of alfalfa, have 
planted fields, but for some reason, 
though the seeds have germinated 
and the plants started off, no growth 
was made and the crop was plowed 
up in disgust. They should have 
looked into the cause, and finding it, 
tried again. I think in almost evéry 
case it will be found that soil inocu- 
lation was needed. Like other le- 
gumes the alfalfa cannot’ thrive 
without the growth of root  tuber- 
cules produced by the bacteria, pecu- 
liar to this plant. I am experiment- 
ing with several methods of soil in- 
One that I think perhaps 
will prove the best and most econom- 
ical is accomplished in this way. I 
take some well grown alfalfa plants, 
root and branch, and branch, and 
mash and macerate them in barrels 
of water, in which IT allow them to 
stay for a time. I then pour this 
water upon a pile of well rotted ma- 
nure and thoroughly mix the same. 
The manure becomes filled with the 
alfalfa bacteria, and this evenly 
spread upon the land to be sown, in- 
oculates the soil, so that almost as 
soon as the young plants show any 
size they begin to form the easily 
recognized root tubercules. Once a 
start is secured on a farm, even only 
an acre, it is an easy matter to inoc- 
ulate any other fields. I know of a 
number of instances where men are 
buying up poor worn out lands, for 
the purpose of planting alfalfa. The 
hay, well cured, is the most nutri- 
tious and valuable that I know of. 
It makes magnificent feed for hogs 
and alfalfa-fed swine need but little 
corn to finish them off. My expe- 
rience is that fall planted alfalfa has 
the best show. Once a start is ob- 
tained it will grow in very rough 
soil. Unlike any of the meadow 
grasses it requires no nitrogenous 
fertilizer and worn out soil, with ad- 
ditions of phosphorus and _ potash 
fertilizers can be easily and cheaply 
reclaimed. Senator Harris, of Kan- 
sas, made the statement the other 
day that any land growing a full 
crop of alfalfa is worth $100 an 


acre.” 
GUY E. MITCHELL. 
Washington, D. C. 


oculation. 





THE VALUE OF CLEAN COTTON. 





Farmers Should Have All Trash Re- 
moved from Their Staple, and Then 
See That They Get All That It is 
Worth. 


Cotton, one of the great and lead- 
ing articles of commerce, should have 
the dirt and trash taken from it and 
cleaned at the gins that the farmer 
may get the full worth of it from 
the manufacturer. Any manufac- 
turer will say that the same cotton 
is worth more with the dirt and trash 
taken from it, regardless of the 
weight. The most reasonable thing 
to do is to clean the cotton before 
putting it on the market, because the 
farmer cannot get full value for it 
when dirty and trashy. There is no 
more reason for putting cotton on 
the market with dirt and trash in it 
so as to be selling dirt and trash for 
eotton than there would be for al- 
lowing dirt and trash in corn. The 
same will apply to all farm products 
as they will not bring their full value 
unless properly for the 
market. Weights and measures do 
not alone determine the value of 
anything but as a medium are used 
to help determine values. 


prepared 


The legitimate price paid for any- 
thing is based upon its actual worth, 
therefore weights and measure do 
not determine values but only act as 
a medium. When a farmer puts his 
eotton on the market not properly 
ginned and cleaned he does not get 
the worth of it because the price 
paid for it is based upon what it is 
worth after cleaning, leaving the 
benefit of doubt as to how much dirt 
and trash there is in it in favor of 
the buyer, allowing a safe margin 
for cleaning it. 

The farmer, however, says: 
“When I have my cotton cleaned at 
the gin I lose in weight and the buy- 
er only gives so much per pound any- 
way and all the dirt and trash taken 
Should this 
be true, it would be evidence that the 
commercial interest of the farmer is 
not properly protected and that he 
never gets the worth of his cotton 
because nice clean cotton is worth 


from it is a loss to me.” 


more than the same cotton uncleaned 
regardless of the weight. 

Any cotton buyer who is disposed 
to treat the farmer right will give 
more for clean cotton than unclean- 
ed as it is worth more; if he does 
not, it is evidence that he is trying 
to buy eotton for less than its value 
or he does not know its value. 

There is no reason why cleaned 
cotton will not sell for more than 
uncleaned as competition at this day 
is so close that the manufacturer 
must make his goods at least ex- 
pense possible, therefore as he ean 
make more and better goods from 
clean cotton, he will of a necessity 
give more for it. The farmers will 
never get the full worth of their cot- 
ton put on the market with dirt and 
trash in it. They should have it 
properly cleaned and prepared for 
the market and then demand of the 
buyer that he pay what it is worth, 
instead of paying a price based upon 
uncleaned cotton——W. T. Calton, 
Wilmington, N. C., in Charlotte Ob- 
server. 
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Doesn’t Think Tobacco Wilt a Germ 
Disease. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 

I have been raising tobacco for 
thirty-five years. I am of the opin- 
ion that the wilt is caused almost, 
if not entirely, by too much rain, and 
the nature of the land upon which it 
is planted. In order to prevent it, 
select land with a fairly open subsoil 
with enough humus to keep it loose 
and open. In planting lay off the 
rows, so that each middle may carry 
off its own water if possible. Plow 
out every third middle deep so that 
the bottom of the furrow will be be- 
low the roots of the tobacco. If wa- 
ter should collect in any of the other 
middles chop across the rows and let 
the water drain into the deep fur- 
row. 

Should water collect in the mid- 
dles, or very clean, level land be ful- 
ly saturated with water and hot sun- 
shine ensue, tobacco will wilt. I do 
not think there is any germ disease. 
The conditions of this season has 
been such as to cause wilt. I have 
seen more or less of it in every rainy 
season. The wilt is caused by the 
decay of the roots. The inner bark 
of the stem and stalk turns yellow. 
The plant is then worthless. 

Very respectfully, 
.B. Ff. WHITE. 

Alamance Co., N. C. 





One Benefit of the Scarcity of Labor. 


Frequently complaint is heard of 
the searecity of labor, especially on 
our, farms. may 
be, it probably is, a blessing in dis- 
guise. It will teach our people even- 
tually that the class of 
which they have dependent 
heretofore, and which, by the way, 
has been growing more and more un- 
satisfactory, can be depended on no 
longer. The such a 
condition will bring about the need- 
ed relief. More machinery will be 
employed in farming, which will de- 
The 


farms will be cleared of stumps in 


Such a condition 


labor on 


been 


necessities of 


crease the cost of production. 


order to make its application possi- 
ble, lands will be drained and brought 
to a higher state of fertility. All of 
which will contribute to the wealth 
Hand labor 


every 


of the farming classes. 
is being displaced in branch 
of industry by machinery because it 
is cheaper, and the farmer must 
adopt similar tactics if he expects to 
succeed. A beginning im our section 
is already being made, but it is only 
a beginning. Still the day may be 
looked forward to as not far dis- 
tant when the general use of machin- 
ery will make us more and more in- 
dependent of hand labor.—lumber- 
ton Robesonian. 





Saving Seed Corn. 


It gives but little trouble, yet re- 
sults in great profit, for farmers to 
go into their corn fields after the 
corn is ready to gather and select the 
very best ears for seed. Let the 
quality selected be as uniform as 
possible as to the grain. Ears with 
grains closely set, taken from stalks 
that have produced two good ears, 
are to be preferred. These ears so 





selected should be hung up in a dry 
place with the shucks pulled back. 
By making the selection in the fall 
much time is saved when the period 
of planting comes on; _ besides, a 
eareful selection will result in great- 
ly improving the quality of the crop. 


A great many crops of corn are 
grown in which a dozen varieties 


may be found with every conceivable 
mixture. Pure white corn, not too 
hard or flinty, on large ears and 
small cobs, is the best for all pur- 
poses of the farm.—Southern Farm 
Magazine. 





How to Prevent Oat-smut. 


Farmers who grow oats know how 
much grain is at times destroyed by 
smut; the amount of smut ranges 
from almost nothing to one third, or 
in extreme,cases even one half, the 
entire yield. On an average it is 
computed that this loss is not less 
than six per cent of the annual Ohio 
oat crop, or five hundred and fifty 
thousand to five hundred thousand 
dollars. This practically 
all preventable by a simple method 
of treating the seed-oats to kill the 
smut-spores that are sown with the 
seed only, and the experiment sta- 
tion has proved this method to its 
entire This 
as the method of 


loss is 


is known 
Bolley. 


Formalin is a clear liquid, a solution 


satisfaction. 
formalin 


of formaldehyde in water, and may 
drug-stores for 
about fifty cents a pound. Each 
pound is sufficient to stir into fifty 
gallons of water, and will treat fifty 
bushels of seed-oats; one ounce is 
enough for three gallons of water, 
and will treat three bushels of oats. 
The amount purchased will be de- 
termined by the number of bushels 
of oats to be treated. The formalin 
is not poisonous, though not whole- 
some; it is well to avoid smelling of 
the strong solution as purchased, be- 
cause it is irritating to the nostrils. 
The very diluted solution used for 
oat-smut is not objectionable. 
TO TREAT SEED-OATS FOR SMUT 


be purchased at 


Having the solution made at the 
rate of ounce of formalin to 
three gallons of water, well stirred, 
and one gallon of solution to each 
bushel of seed to be treated, apply 
this with a sprinkling-can to the oats 
in piles on a tight floor. Grain-piles 
should not exceed about six bushels, 
and the number of piles will follow 
from the amount of seed. Sprinkle 
each pile in turn, shoveling thor- 
oughly, knowing how much solution 
is applied; continue in each case 
until the solution tends to run out 
on the floor despite the shoveling. 
Usually one half gallon or more a 
bushel may be sprinkled on the first 
round, when the one pile is passed 
for a few minutes while another is 
handled in the same way. Upon a 
second sprinkling of each pile as 
much solution is used as will be held; 
then with a third or fourth repeti- 
tion the gallon a bushel may be used. 
After this shovel over and leave in 
low, flat piles over night or for not 
less than four hours. The seed may 
then be spread thin on a floor, and 
shoveled over occasionally to dry out 
for drilling, or it may be sown wet 
if broadeasted. If in weather when 
proper drying of the seed is secured, 
the treatment of the seed may pre- 
cede the time of sowing by some 
weeks. Seed treated in this manner 
is not poisonous, though scarcely 
suitable to be fed to horses——From 
Bulletin of Ohio Experiment Sta- 
tion. 


one 





Putting Up Hogs to Fatten. 


Hogs should be penned for fatten- 
ing early in the month. It is a time 
when their instincts lead them to 
stray away in search of mast or 
Unless put up and fed they 
are apt to be lost or at least to be- 
come unmanageable. Hogs do best 
when allowed a considerable range. 
Small pens are not so conducive to 


roots. 


their health as large ones, and not 
less than one acre for ten head 
should be provided. For early feed- 
ing wheat bran may be substituted 
in part for corn. Peanuts, ground- 
nuts, sweet potatoes and sorghum 
are all valuable for fattening hogs, 
and are much more economical for 
that purpose than Indian corn. The 
best substitute for corn’ is the cow- 
pea. A succession of lots should. be 
sown at intervals during the months 
of June and July, and the hogs turn- 
ed in as fast as the peas show signs 
of maturity, but before the 
have become yellow. They are eaten 
greedily by the hogs, upon which 
It is said that 
cowpeas. will 
pasture from fifteen to twenty hogs 
for a week or more. 


vines 


they fatten quickly. 
an acre of ripening 


The farmer will 
be richer by several hundred pounds 
of meat for every acre of cowpeas he 
feeds to his hogs. 

Two weeks before slaughtering the 
hogs should have no other feed but 


corn. This hardens the flesh and 
keeps the lard from being oily. 


Ashes and salt should be placed so 
that the hogs may have easy access 
to the mixture. In case they are in- 
fected with lice, sulphur should be 
added, and the hogs sprinkled with 
kerosene at intervals of a week or 
If they should show an ineli- 
nation to eat gravel, charcoal or bi- 
tuminous coal should be 


two. 


given to 


them to correet this morbid appe- 
tite. Tlogs never fatten when they 


eat gravel. If they should persist, 
let them be changed to a new pen.— 


Col. J. B. Killebrew. 





The Value of Southern Cotton Lands. 


The from 
West, accustomed to 


the North or 
the grazing 
lands of those sections, and not un- 


traveler 


derstanding the agricultural condi- 
tions of the South, often expresses 
surprise at what looks to him like 
very poor soil, which he sees in the 
hilly and pine-land sections of much 
of the South. He wonders how cot- 
ton-raising in these districts ean 
support the growers, but he little un- 
derstands the conditions. The cotton 
crop of 1901-02, including the seed, 
was worth $530,000,000. It was pro- 
duced on less than 24,000,000 acres, 
or an average value per acre of over 
$22. The total wheat crop for same 
year, produced on 43,200,000 acres, 
was worth $422,000,000, or an aver- 
age of $9.79 per acre; and the corn 
crop of the same year, raised gn 94,- 
000,000 acres, was worth $1,017,000,- 
000, or an average of $10.82 per acre. 
The cost of cotton 
doubtless, more per acre than the 
eost for wheat and corn, but the dif- 
ference was hardly as great as the 
difference in the value per acre. On 
the richer lands of the Seuth, where 


raising was, 





a bale per acre can be raised by good 
cultivation, the value per acre would 
be from $40 to $50, according to the 
price of cotton, which would match 
the high yields of wheat and corn in 
the best Western farm districts.— 
From “The Cotton Crop of To-day,” 
by Richard H. Edmonds, in the 
American Monthly Review of Re- 
views for September. 





Wheat Experiments in Arkansas. 


The Arkansas Experiment Station 
has completed a four-years’ series of 
experiments with wheat, covering 
preparation of soil, quantities of 
seed per acre, effect of legumes pre- 
ceding wheat, treatment of soil be- 
tween successive crops of wheat, a 
variety test, etc. The following are 
the conclusions reached: 

1. Breaking the soil deeper than 
eight inches does not increase the 
yield of wheat, while below eight 
inches the yield decreases as_ the 
depth of breaking decreases. 

2. Thorough disking followed by 
rolling seems to be the best prepara- 
tion for wheat just before it is sown. 

3. Thorough preparation gave an 
increased yield of 50 per cent over 
poor preparation. 

4. Thorough preparation of the 
seed bed diminishes winter killing. 

5. Thorough preparation dimin- 
ished the bad effects of drouth. 

6. Five and six pecks of seed per 
acre gave the most profitable yields. 

7. Growing such legumes as cow- 
pea, soja beans and beggar weeds on 
light sandy soil deficient in humus 
increased the yield of a_ following 
crop of wheat 56.5 per cent. 

8. The stubble of legumes plowed 
under gave almost invariably a bet- 
ter yield than the whole plant plowed 
under ,to the subsequent crop when 
the latter is planted a short time af- 
ter the legumes were plowed under. 

9. Plowing under a large quantity 
of green material just before plant- 
ing, seemed to exert a directly in- 
jurious effect upon the subsequent 
crop. 

10. Cowpeas sown after harvest- 
ing rye and Irish potatoes increased 
the subsequent crop of wheat 30 per 
cent when compared with that sown 
after Irish potatoes and rye not fol- 
lowed by cowpeas. 

11. Wheat grown continuously on 
the same ground for three years and 
each crop preceded by a crop of cow- 
peas gave an increased yield of 46.7 
per cent as compared with breaking 
the wheat stubble and not 
cowpeas. 


sowing 


12. Fertilizing cowpeas with 200 
pounds of acid phosphate and 100 
pounds of muriate of potash, in- 
creased the yield of wheat that fol- 
lowed 58 per cent. 

13. Wheat sown upon cowpea 


stubble plowed under and fertilized 
with 400 pounds of a complete fer- 
tilizer gave an average increased 
yield of 64.4 per cent and 78.5 per 
cent increased yield the second year, 
over soil treated only in the usual 
way. 


14. Early Ripe, Indian Swamp, 
Purplestraw, Pool, Red May, Red 


Wonder and Tennessee Fultz are the 
varieties that have given best re- 
sults.—C. L. Newman. 
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GENERAL NEWS 








Miscellaneous News and Comment. 

Superintendent John H. Smith of 
Virginia State Negro Reformatory, 
at Broad Neck farm, Hanover Coun- 
ty, is going to put in.on the State 
farm a crop of Sumatra _ tobacco, 
which, he believes, can be grown with 
just as much profit in Virginia as in 
Conneticut. 


United States Senator Carmack 
explains that this purpose in propos- 
ing to introduce a bill at the next 
session of Congress for the repeal 
of the fifteenth amendment, thus dis- 
franchising the negro, is simply to 
open up a discussion which will con- 
tribute to a solution of the race 
problem. 


Rév. Dr. W. H. Roberts, stated 
clerk of the General Assembly, has 
issued the figures of the Presbyterian 
church for 1903. The most striking 
feature is the falling off in the num- 
ber or ordinations. The total mem- 
bership, however, shows steady 
growth. It was 975,877 in 1898, and 
at present is 1,067,471. 


The color line has been drawn on 
board the United States receiving 
ship Columbia, at the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard. The chief petty officers have 
refused to mess with a negro who 
has just been sworn as chief car- 
penter’s mate. They have asserted 
their unwillingness to associate with 
him in any way, or to receive or car- 
ry on any orders that may come to 
them through him in the line of 
duty. 


Ten men implicated in the riot- 
ing at Danville, Hk, have been tried 
and sentenced to the penitentiary. 
This is the kind of dealing with mobs: 
that will make men think twice be- 
fore they jom in:a hue and-ery of 
“Hang the nigger!” ‘By the way, the 
common statement~ that’ mobs are 
composed of the “best - citizens” ‘is 
not borne out in this instance. If 
the truth were known, it rarely is.— 
Nashville Advocate. 


A woman postmaster in Delaware 
has been removed for the reason that 
she was “personally obnoxious” to 
Senator Allee. This Senator is the 
alter ego of Addicks, who has so 
long been trying to buy his way into 
the Senate. It appears that this 
flagrant breach of Civil Service rules 
would be an excellent occasion for 
President Roosevelt to call for the 
resignation of Postmaster General 
Payne.—Exchange. 


The story is that the per capita 
consumption of wines and liquors in 
the United States last year amounted 
to 19.48 gallons, against 4.09 gallons 
fifty years ago. But there is this fur- 
ther to be said: The per capita con- 
sumption per annum of distilled 
spirits one hundred years ago was 
three gallons, while last year it was 
only 1.36. The explanation is that 
the people of to-day take to beer and 
wine, of which they drank last year, 
per capita, 17.49 gallons, which ac- 
counts for all but two gallons of 
the 19.48 of drinkables.—Charlotte 
Observer. 





Following South Carolina and Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana now adopts the 
primary election system in place of 
the old delegate method of party 
government. Besides reawakening 
the political energies of the Southern 
people, this canvass of public senti- 
ment may lead to a more direct meth- 
od of choosing United States Sena- 
tors, as in these States and in Ar- 
kansas and Florida, Senators are 
now nominated by popular poll. An- 
nouncement is made that Congress 
will meet November 9. An October 
session was not favored by members. 
—Exchange. 


In 1902 the people of Iowa alone 
invested $20,000,090 in lands in 
Manitoba. It is like the first trick- 
lings of water through a weakening 
dam. Steadily it will grow in vol- 
ume and finally it will overflow the 
entire British Dominions north of 
us. Historically speaking, the day 
is not far distant when the majority 
of Canadian voters will be American 
immigrants; just as the majority of 
active workers and property-holders 
in the Transvaal came to be British 
instead of -Dutch. It may be fifty 
or even a hundred years; but we are 
now considering ultimate events.— 
Senator Albert J. Beveridge. 


Samuel J. Parks, the walking dele- 
gate of the Housesmith’s and Bridge- 
mens’ Union, convicted of extortion 
in calling off a strike for money, has 
been sentenced by Recorder Goff to 
two and a half years in prison. This 
will please those employers of labor 
who have suffered discomfort and fin- 
ancial loss through the methods of 
the walking delegate, and will assure 
the public that tyrannical and crimi- 
nal methods will not be tolerated, 
though upheld by those pretending to 
represent organized labor. Honest 
labor union men should also rejoice; 
their efforts for better pay, better 
shops and more privileges never con- 
templated the methods of “Sam” 
Parks.—Country Gentleman. 





The Lesser Events of Last Week. 


Anthracite miners gained conces- 
sions from the board of conciliation 
in session in Philadelphia. 

Early frost did considerable dam- 
age to the corn crop in Nebraska, 
Kansas, Iowa and the Dakotas. 

Of the 60,000 textile workers in 
Philadelphia who went on strike June 
1, all but 3;700 have returned to 
work, 

Although martial law cannot be de- 
clared, militia officers at Cripple 
Creek, Col., say they will ignore the 
civil authorities. 

It least nine lives were lost in the 
Florida hurricane, many vessels were 
wrecked and the property loss may 
reach millions of dollars. 

Postoffice Inspector J. W. Erwin, 
who was indicted in Washington in 
connection with the postal scandals, 
was arrested in San Francisco. 


The second anniversary of the 
death of President McKinley was ob- 
served in different sections of the 
country, a heroic statue being un- 
veiled at Toledo, Ohio. 





The Colombian Senate passed the 
Isthmian Canal bill on first reading. 
Unless it is modified substantially it 
will not be accepted by the United 
States. 


The report of army engineers offi- 
cers is said to estimate the cost of an 
inland water route from New York 
to Beaufort Inlet, N. C., to be $15,- 
000,000. 


Charles Joseph Bonaparte, of Bal- 
timore, has been selected by Secre- 
tary Hitchcock to take charge of the 
investigation of affairs and officials 
in Indian Territory that come under 
the jurisdiction of the Interior De- 
partment. 


It is announced that the wireless 
telegraphy station at Cape Henry is 
completed and that the first tests will 
be between the cape and the Norfolk 
Navy Yard, where there is also a new 
wireless station. Later the weather 
bureau will attempt to communicate 
storm warnings to vessels at sea. 





GREAT SENSATION IN ENGLAND. 





Chamberlain Leaves Cabinet—Thinks He 
Can Best Promote the Cause He Has at 
Heart in a Perfectly Independent Po- 
sition. 


London, Sept. 17.—The  resigna- 
tions of Joseph Chamberlain, as See- 
retary for the Colonies, C. T. Ritchie, 
as Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
Lord George Hamilton, as Secretary 
for India, were officially announced 
this evening. It was announced also 
that the resignations have been ac- 
cepted by the King. The official an- 
nouncement was made at Downing 
street in a communication containing 
the correspondence between Premier 


Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain. Mr. 
Chamberlain’s letter is dated Bir- 
mingham, September 9, and _ sets 


forth the reasons for his resignation. 
An extremely interesting feature of 
the letter is the following statement, 
concerning a preferential tariff: 

“For the present, at any rate, a 
preferential agreement with our col- 
onies, involving any new duty, how- 
ever small, on articles of food hith- 
erto undtaxed, even if accompanied 
by.a reduction of taxation on other 
articles of food equally universal in 
their consumption, would be unac- 
ceptable to the majority of the con- 
sittuencies. How much we may 
regret the decision, however mistak- 
en we may think it, no good govern- 
ment in a democratic country can ig- 
nore it. I feel, therefore, that as an 
immediate practical policy the ques- 
tion of preference to the colonies 
cannot be pressed with any hope of 
success at the present time, although 
there is a strong feeling in favor 
of the other branch of fiscal reform 
which would give fuller discretion to 
the government in negotiating with 
foreign countries for a freer ex- 
change of commodities, and which 
would enable our representatives to 
retaliate if no concession was made 
to our just demands.” 

Mr. Chamberlain expresses his firm 
belief in a closer union of the col- 
onies and the mother country, and 
says he can best promote the cause 
he has at heart in a perfectly inde- 





pendent position. Accordingly, he 
tenders his resignation, with the sug- 
gestion that Mr. Balfour “limit the 
present policy of the government to 
an assertion of our freedom in the 
case of all commercial relations with 
foreign countries.” 





The Turkish Troubles. 


Violent outbreaks have occurred in 
Beirut, resulting in the murder of a 
number of Christians, and the pil- 
laging of shops and houses. The vali 
of Beirut has proved himself too 
weak and incompetent to deal with 
the situation, and Nazim Pacha, vali 
of Damascus, has been ordered to as- 
sume direction of affairs. He has 
arrived, and displays great energy. 
The consuls have decided to eall on 
Rear-Admiral Cotton for eventual 
protection of the foreign consulates, 
which he has agreed to furnish. The 
American ships are cleared for ac- 
After the severe criticisms he 
has reecived from the South, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt must be pleased with 


tion. 


the praise from the same quarter for 
ordering our war vessels to Turkish 
waters. The Macedonian memoran- 
dum to be presented to the Powers 
declares that 65,000 men, women and 
children have been slaughtered, and 
120 villages burned; that the bands 
ean no longer be restrained from re- 
taliation, and that henceforth the re- 
sponsibility will rest with the Powers. 
Turkish authorities in the Adrianople 
vilayet have ordered destruction of 
Thousands of 
women and children in the district 
are hiding in the mountains, and are 
Eight thousand Turkish 
troops have gone to the Bulgarian 
frontier.—Selected. 


mills and granaries. 


starving. 





Peonage Convicts Pardoned. 


Washington, Sept. 16.—The Presi- 
dent has granted full and uncondi- 
tional pardons to George Davis and 
Baraneas F. Cosby, convicted at 
Montgomery, Ala., of violation of the 


peonage law. These men were in- 
dicted for holding Pike Swanson in 
a condition of peonage, pleaded 
guilty on June 30, 1903, and on the 
same day were sentenced to imprison- 
ment for a year and a day in the 
United States penitentiary at At- 
lanta, Ga. They have been imprison- 
ed ever since, and to-day were re- 


leased on telegraphic instructions 
from the Department of Justice. 
During the month of June more than 
eighty indictments against a number 
of individuals, for violation of the 
peonage law, were returned by the 
grand jury at Montgomery, and sev- 
eral convictions were secured, the 
sentences imposed ranging from the 
minimum, one year, to the maximum, 
five years. The President granted 
the. pardons in the above cases upon 
the earnest recommendations of 
Judge Jones, who sentenced the pris- 
In his letter to the President, 
Judge Jones says: 

“The favorable recommendation 
now made proceeds on no idea that 
the sentences were unjust, but solely 
from the conviction that the pun- 
ishment already undergone: by the 
prisoners has accomplished all the 
real ends of the law in these cases.” 


oners. 
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STATE NEWS 





FROM CURRITUCK TO CHEROKEE. 








Items of Interest Gleaned From Our Cor- 
respondents and Exchanges. 


The Haywood murder trial is to 
come up again in the Superior Court 
October 1, and the State’s witnesses 
are being summoned to attend. 

The number of students at Wake 
Forest College has thus far reached 
275. President Taylor expects 350 to 
be enrolled during the session. 


Greensboro dispatch, 15: The 
State Normal and Industrial College 
began its eleventh annual session this 
morning with an enrollment of 497, 
which is over one hundred more than 
ever before on the first day. 


Gastonia Gazette: The schools are 
opening well. The Agricultural and 
Mechanical College is full, Trinity 
lacks rooms for the students flocking 
to it, the Baptist Female University 
is full to its limit and overflowing, 
and similar reports come from other 
schools. It is a day of education in 
North Carolina. 


A special term of Wilson County 
Superior Court for the trial of crimi- 
nal cases is ordered by Governor Ay- 
cock, to convene October 5, Judge 
Justice presiding. It is understood 
that one reason for desiring the ex- 
tra term is to provide time for the 
trial of the men under indictment for 
implication in the murder of Percy 
Jones, the insurance agent. 


Raleigh Post: “The cotton crop 
throughout the cotton belt of Pied- 
mont North Carolina is from two to 
three weeks late,” said Dr. B. W. 
Kilgore, State Chemist, yesterday on 
his return from the Western part of 
the State. Continuing, he said: “Late 
or early frosts will have a most im- 
portant influence on the crop. There 
is very little cotton open at this 
time.” 


Exchange: There is to be an in- 
vestigation by the Board of Directors 
of the State prison at Ralcigh to as- 
certain the cause of recent escapes 
by convicts from that institution. 
That this investigation will be. thor- 
ough is certain, and it is not at all 
improbable that some interesting de- 
velopments may be brought to light. 
It is openly hinted that the con- 
victs were aided in their escape from 
prison by some one outside, or that 
guards connived at their escape. 

New Bern special to Raleigh Post: 
Alfred Daniels, the negro whom the 
evidence points to as guilty of mur- 
dering F. G. Simmons, the father of 
Senator Simmons, in Jones County, 
was brought to New Bern this morn- 
ing by Sheriff Taylor from Trenton, 
and was lodged in Craven County 
jail for safe-keeping until the next 
term of the criminal court. I was 
told to-day if he had been left in 
Trenton jail last night he would have 
been lynched in spite of Senator Sim- 
mons and the ministry of Jones 
County pleading with them not to be 
guilty of the awful deed. Sentiment 
is still at its height as to Daniels, 
but there is no fear of harm to him 
while in Craven County. 





Post: The recent assessment of 
property for taxation in the city of 
Raleigh and Wake County has reach- 
ed a point beyond mere objections to 
high assessment and is to be fought 
out in the courts. The legal battle 
begins with a restraining order is- 
sued yesterday by Judge R. B. 
Peebles. The order requires the 
Board of County Commissioners of 
Wake to show cause why each of 
them shall not be enjoined. The or- 
der is made returnable before Judge 
Ferguson at Henderson, October 5. 


Exchange: The aged father of 
Senator F. M. Simmons was slain 
Saturday afternoon on his plantation 
near Trenton, in Jones County. He 
had gone out to forbid some shooting 
on his premises which had been go- 
ing on a day or two. The negro who 
was hunting shot him through the 
body and left him. The dead body 
was found Sunday morning. The 
sympathy of all the State is aroused 
for the stricken family. It is grati- 
fying to believe that the murder has 
been apprehended and will be dully 
punished. 


A special from Greensboro says: 
Mr. J. L. Clemmons, it has always 
been claimed by his friends, was the 
discover of telegraphy, and communi- 
eated his discovery to Morse, who 
perfected the principle and claimed 
it as his own. Mr. Clemmons was 
reared in Lexington, Davidson Coun- 
ty, and it was generally supposed 
that he was dead long ago. Yester- 
day Mr. W. A. Watson, of this city, 
received a long and interesting letter 
from Mr. Clemmons, saying that he 
was in excellent health and was com- 
ing to the reunion of non-resident 
North Carolinians, to be held here 
October 12th and 13th. 


Lumberton Argus: The best joke 
we have heard apropos the low prices 
of tobacco is told on the Latta mar- 
ket. It is reported that an old dar- 
key, being told that the price of his 
load of tobacco lacked twenty-three 
cents paying the charges, remarked 
that he had no money, whereupon he 
was told to bring a chicken the next 
time he came to town. A few days 
afterwards, the darkey, with two 
chickens, approached the warehouse- 
man, who remarked that he had told 
him to bring one chicken. “But, 
boss,” says the darkey, “I’se brought 
annudder load and brought anudder 
chicken to pay fur sellin’ dat.” 

Charlotte Observer: A colcred 
man from New Jersey has been in 
Charlotte for a few days past to see 
what he can do toward getting the 
colored population of this city to in- 
vest in town lots and farms in a 
eolony to be founded in Cape May 
County, N. J. They are asked to 
plank down $5.00 in cash and to pay 
$2.00 a month until their title is se- 
eured. From what can be learned, 
this New Jersey darkey is working 
in the interest of the colonization 
scheme of the colored ex-Congress- 
man, White, of this State, who se- 
cured options on a large area of land 
near Cape May, with the purpose of 
building up a city of colored people, 
with a surrounding population of 
colored farmers. 





Gastonia Gazette: The crop pros- 
pects in Gaston do not justify any 
considerable feeling of disappoint- 
ment. “Where the crops have been 
worked,” said a good farmer yester- 
day, “there is no ground to complain. 
There will be a better crop of corn 
and cotton both than was expected. 
Early frost will cut off the cotton 
crop some, since it is late, but with 
a late fall many of us will yet make 
a good crop.” Our own observation 
confirms this view of the county crop 
prospects, and it is pleasant to have 
good cause to expect improved re- 
turns from mother earth for the hus- 
bandman and the laborer. 


Charlotte News: The tragedy at 
Mt. Ulla, in Rowan County yester- 
day morning, in which the despoiler 
of a woman’s honor and life was slain 
at his door, could gain nothing by 
stage-play in its terrible dramatic 
power. The White brothers who shot 
to death Sherrill, the seducer of their 
niece (to whom they stood in the re- 
lationship of natural protectors), in 
his porch, though his mother pleaded 
for his life, were so deliberate, re- 
morseless and swift in avenging the 
ruin of the young woman that they 
impersonated Nemesis himself. The 
whole affair is deplorable, but beyond 
that one feels that there is no more 
to be said. 





Is the Boll Weevil in North Carolina ? 


Monroe Journal: The Journal was 
told this morning by a farmer that 
there were bool weevils, the pest that 
does so much damage to cotton in 
Texas, in Union County this year. 
Farmers in Mecklenburg have com- 
plained at their presence. Mr. O. 
P. Wimberly, of Lane’s Creek Town- 
ship who lived inTexas a long time, 
says the weeyil has appeared in his 
cotton this year. Mr. Jas. Mann, an- 
other farmer who has: lived in Texas, 
says the same thing. 





The October Reunion in Greensboro. 


All persons reading this are earn- 
estly requested to furnish to us im- 
mediately: names and postoffices ad- 
dresses of natives of North Carolina 
residing in other States. This in 
formation is desired in order that 
invitations may be extended to as 
many non-residents as possible to 
attend the State reunion on October 
12th and 13th, at Greensboro, N. C. 


It is impossible for the committee in 
charge to get the names and ad- 
dresses of non-residents natives un- 
less aided by a great many individu- 
als, each of whom can easily fur- 
nish the names of a few absent sons 
and daughters of the State. Please 
address communications promptly 
to Hon. R. D. Douglas, Correspond- 
ing Secretary of the Board of Man- 
agers, Greensboro, N. C. 

The railroads have given a round 
trip rate to the reunion of one fare 
plus twenty-five cents from all points 
within a radius of three hundred 
miles of Greensboro, and most of the 
roads have given a rate of one fare 
plus one dollar from all points be- 
yond. 

Every North Carolinian, both. resi- 
dent and non-resident, is most cor- 
dially invited to be present. 

Respectfully, 
CHARLES D. McIVER, 
Chairman. 


Greensboro, N. O., Sept. 17th. 





News Notes from Col. Olds’ Raleigh 
Correspondence. 


The eotton receipts here so far are 
so light as to be hardly worth men- 
tioning. They are hardly more than 
a tenth as great as they were up to 
this time last year. 

The staple of the cotton in this sec- 
tion is particularly good this season. 
The receipts are light, though the 
farmers are marketing their cotton 
as rapidly as they can get it picked. 

The deterioration of cotton in this 
county continues and Sheriff Page 
declares his belief that it has de- 
clined 20 per cent in the past three 
weeks. The corn crop is above the 
average. 


Up to date sixty-two counties in 
this State have prohibition. Fully a 
dozen county towns are to vote on 
the question of liquor or no liquor 
within a few weeks. All the counties 
already have prohibition by reason 
of the Watts law, so that only the 
towns have to vote upon the ques- 
tion. 


The bid for the 50-year lease of the 
Atlantic and North Carolina Rail- 
road as made by Walter Mills and 
Herbert Finlayson, is slightly modi- 
fied. They offer to pay 2 per cent for 
the first sixteen years, 3 per cent for 
the second fifteen, and 4 per cent for 
the last twenty; to enter into a heavy 
bond that there shall be no alliance 
with or control by the Southern or 
Atlantic Coast Line, and that a road 
not less than fifty miles in length 
shall be built from Goldsboro west- 
ward to connect with the Seaboard 
Air Line. This seems to be consid- 
ered a pretty strong proposition. 


Secretary of State Bryan Grimes, 
who has returned from. Greenville 
and ‘other large tobacco markets, 
says some of the good grades are 
being marketed, and that those which 
last year sold at $30 to $35 per hun- 
dred are now bringing only $5 to $8 
He declares that the story that the 
growers are not putting any good 
grades on the market is entirely 
false, for they are putting on some 
of the very best tobacco they have. 
He says that individuals are buying 
tobacco and storing it and asks 
why, if they find this a good thing 
to do, stock companies cannot buy 
and store also? The individuals real- 
ize that tobacco is selling muth be- 
low the cost of production; that the 
opportunity for stock companies to 
lay in a supply is one certainly not to 
be missed. 





Better Tobacco Prices{ 


There were good tobacco breaks 
at both warehouses here yesterday, 
the best of the season so far as prices 
went. At the Farmers’ the total sales 
amounted to 14,046 pounds, at an ay- 
erage of 5 cents. The prices ranged 
from 8c. to 25¥%ec. At the Capital 
City warehouse there were two excel- 
lent lots, one grown by Mr. J. P. 
Barker, of Benson, brought from 4c. 
to 82Yec.; the other, brought in by 
Mr. E. H. Barker, of McCullers, sold 
for from 4c. to 15c. 

Mr. C. T. Rucker, the buyer for 
the Imperial Tobacco Company, was 
upon the market for the first time 
yesterday.— News and Observer, 19th. 
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THE HOME CIRCLE 


Maud Muller.* 


Maud Muller, on a summer’s day, 
Raked the meadows sweet with hay. 








Beneath her torn hat glowed the 
wealth 


Of simple beauty and rustic health. 


Singing, she wrought, and her merry 
glee 
The mock-bird echoed from his tree. 


But, when she glanced to the far-off 
town, 

White from its 
down, 


hill-slope looking 


The sweet song died, and a vague un- 
rest 

And a nameless longing filled her 
breast— 


A wish, that she hardly dared to own, 

For something better than she had 
known. 

The Judge rode slowly down the 
lane, 

Smoothing his 
mane. 


horse’s chestnut 


He drew his bridle in the shade 
Of the apple trees, to greet the maid, 


And ask a draught from the spring 
that flowed 

Through the meadow, 
road. 


across. the 


She stooped where the cool spring 
bubbled up, 
And filled for him a small tin cup, 


And blushed as she gave it, looking 
down 

On her feet so bare, and her tattered 
gown. 


“Thanks!” said the Judge, “a sweet- 
er draught 

From a_ fairer 
quaffed.” 


hand was never 


He spoke of the grass and flowers 
and trees, 

Of the singing birds and the hum- 
ming bees; 


Then talked of the haying and won- 
dered whether 

The cloud in the west would bring 
foul weather. 

And Maud 


forgot her brier-torn 


gown, 

And her graceful ankles, bare and 
brown, 

And listened, while a pleased  sur- 
prise 

Looked from her long-lashed hazel 
eyes. 


At last, like one who for delay 
Seeks a vain excuse, he rode away. 
* * * 
Maud Muller looked and sighed: “Ah 
me! 
That I the Judge’s bride might be! 


“He would dress me up in silks so 
fine, 


And praise and toast me at his wine. 


“My father should wear a_ broad- 
cloth coat, 
My brother should sail a painted 


boat. 


* This is No, 1420° our series of the World’s 
Bese 1 vermin, seaccced especially for The b:0- 
gre sive Farmer by the Editor. In this series 
selections from the following authors have 
alre dy appeared: Burns, Bryant, Mr. and 
Mrs. Browning, Byron, Goldsmith, Holmes, 
Kipling, Lanier, Longfellow, Lowell, Mark- 
ham, Macaulay, Milton, Moore, Poe, Pope 
Tennyson, Fimrod, Riley, Ryan, Scott, 
Shakespeare, Shelicy, and others. 





“T’d dress my mother so grand and 


gay, 
And the baby should have a new toy 
each day, 


“And I’d feed the hungry and clothe 
the poor, 

And all should bless me who left our 
door.” 

x * 

The Judge looked back as he climbed 
the hill, 

And saw Maud Muller standing still; 

“A form more fair, a_ face 
sweet, 

Ne’er hath it been my lot to meet. 


more 


“And her modest answer and grace- 
ful air 

Show her wise and good as she is 
fair. 


“Would she were mine, and I to-day, 
Like her, a harvester of hay. 


“No doubtful balance of rights and 


wrongs, 
Nor weary lawyers’ with endless 
tongues, : 


“But low of cattle, and song of birds, 
And health, and quiet, and loving 
words.” 


But he thought of his sister, proud 
and cold, 

And his mother, vain of her rank and 
gold. 


So, closing his heart, the Judge rode 
on, 
And Maud was left in the field alone. 


But the lawyers smiled that after- 
noon 

When he hummed in court an old 
love tune; 


And the young girl mused beside the 
well 
Till the rain on the unraked clover 


fell. 


+ 2 © 


He wedded a wife of richest dower, 
Who lived for fashion, as he for 
power. 


Yet oft, in his marble hearth’s bright 
glow, 
He watched a picture come and go; 


And sweet Maud Muller’s hazel eyes 
Looked out in their innocent sur- 
prise. 


Oft, when the wine in his glass was 


red, 
He longed for the wayside well in- 
stead, 


And closed his eyes on his garnished 
rooms, 

To dream of meadows 
blooms; 


and clover 


And the proud man sighed with a se- 
eret pain, 
“Ah, that I were free again! 


“Free as when I rode that day 

Where the barefoot maiden raked the 
hay.” 

* *& * 

She wedded a man 
poor, 

And many children played round her 
door. 


unlearned and 


But care and sorrow, and child-birth 
pain, 
Left traces on heart and brain. 


And oft, when the summer sun shone 
hot 

On the new-mown hay in the meadow 
lot, 


And she heard the little spring brook 
fall 
Over the roadside, through the wall, 





In the shade of the apple tree again 
She saw a rider draw his rein, 


And, gazing with with a timid face, 
She felt his pleased eye read her 
face. 


Sometimes her narrow kitchen walls 
Stretched away into stately halls; 

The weary wheel to a spinnet turned, 
The tallow candle an astral burned; 


And for him who slept by the chim- 
ney lug, 

Dozing and grumbling o’er pipe and 
mug, 


A manly form at her side she saw, 
And joy was duty and love was law. 


Then she took up her burden of life 


again, 
Saying only, “It might have been.” 


* * 

Alas for maiden, alas for Judge, 

For rich repiner and household 
drudge! 


God pity them both! and pity us all, 
Who vainly the dreams of youth re- 
call; 


For of all sad words of tongue or 
pen, 

The saddest are these: “It 
have been!” 


might 


Ah, well! for us all some sweet hope 
lies 
Deeply buried from human eyes; 


And in the hereafter, angels may 
Roll the stone from its grave away! 
—John Greenleaf Whittier. 





When Maud Muller Was Written. 


John G. Whittier was born at the 
homestead near Haverhill, Massa- 
chusetts, in 1868. He spent his first 
twenty years chiefly on his father’s 
farm. When he twenty-one 
years of age he went to Boston, but 
only stayed there two years, and re- 
turned to Haverhill. He afterward 
removed to Philadelphia, and here 
edited the Pennsylvania Freeman, a 
vigorous anti-slavery paper. In 1840 
he went back again to New England 
and lived at Amesbury, Massachu- 
setts, until his death, in 1892. 

His poem, Maud Muller, was first 
published in the National Era in 
1854. Whittier sent this note to the 
printer with his manuscript: 

“The term ‘chimney lug,’ which 
occurs in this poem, refers to the 
old custom in New England of hang- 
ing a pole with hooks attached to 
it down the chimney to hang pots 
and kettles on. It is called a lug 
pole. I mention this for fear the 
word would not be understood and 


was 


taken by the printers for something 
else.” 

Throughout nearly all of his works 
Whittier kept the old New England 
flavor; he wrote charmingly of the 
country and the customs. He was a 
member of the Society of Friends, 
and one of the chief charms of his 
works, as of his life, is his purity and 
sweetness. When Maud Muller first 
appeared there was considerable dis- 
cussion as to the pronunciation of 
Muller. To a correspondent who 
asked Whittier how it should be pro- 
nounced the poet replied: “I don’t 
think Maud Muller worth — serious 
analysis; but in answer to thy ques- 
tion I would say, ‘Pronounce the 
name either with the Yankee or Ger- 
man accent, it matters not which.’ 
But Whittier himself always pro- 
nounced the “u” as in “gull.”—Sat- 
urday Evening Post. 





NEW GOVERNOR OF PHILIPPINES, 





Character of General Wright, as Shown 
in Yellow-fever Epidemic. 


One of the names most prominent- 
ly before the public at the present 
day is that of Gen. Luke E. Wright, 
recently appointed Governor of the 
Philippines. 

Prior to his appointment to the 
Philippines 
Wright was a lawyer at Memphis, 
Tenn. He was the partner of United 
States Senator “Tom” Turley, who 
was made a Senator against his will, 
and who had never before held a pub- 
lic office. It is presumed that it was 
partially due to Senator Turley’s in- 


Commission, General 


fluence that President McKinley se- 
lected General Wright as a member 
The 


choice was a wise one, as subsequent 


of the Philippine Commission. 


developments have proved. 

That the people of Memphis have 
cause to revere General Wright and 
rejoice over any good fortune that 
may come to him is due to the fact 
that he proved himself to be a man 
during the yellow fever epidemics 
which swept that city in 1878-79 and 
killed tens of thousands. It was dur- 
times which tried men’s 
stuff he 
He did not run away, 
as did physicians, ordinary citizens 
and nearly all ministers, except Cath- 
olie priests, but stayed at home and 
fought the yellow death. 


ing those 
souls that he showed the 
was made of. 


He was a member of what was eall- 
ed the “Howard Association,” which 
was pledged to face the calamity that 
confronted them and risk their lives 
to alleviate the sufferings of the mas- 
ses and preserve order in a city de- 
vastated by one of the most terrible 
At that 
day, when Memphis was devastated 
and silent, when the greatest noise 
was that made by the carts at mid- 
night rumbling over the stones en 
route to the cemeteries with their 
high-piled burdens of unknown dead, 
General Wright stayed at his post 
and braved death for humanity’s 
sake. Dozens of his associates died 
while remaining steadfast. It was 
necessary that some one should re- 
main. The populace was scattered 
to the four winds, and thieves, ghouls 
and burglars ran rampant through 
the town. Those who had been trap- 


epidemics of modern times. 


ped by the quarantine lines knew 


that almost certain death awaited 
them, and all the veneering of civ- 
ilization was thrown off. Men be- 
came brutes, and in their despera- 


tion committed all manner of 
crimes. 
General Wright and his colleagues 


sueccored the sick and _ suppressed 
crime by radical means. Ghouls and 
pillagers were dealt with in a man- 
ner similar to that in vogue after 
the Galveston disaster, and order 
was preserved at the point of the 
bayonet. 

It was during the awful summer 
of 1878 that I first General 
Wright. I have never forgotten his 
face. The yellow death had swept 
out of existence entire families in 
the neighborhood where I lived. I 
was a child. Playmates and asso- 
ciates had died and been carted away. 


saw 
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Next door to me the son of Jeffer- 
son Davis, President of the Southern 
Confederacy, had breathed his last. 
One day after my little brother was 
stricken. At the end of three days 
he expired. One week later the di- 
sease fastened upon me, then but a 
lad of eight. In the dimness of the 
silent room and the whirling dizzi- 
ness of eyes burning with fever, I 
remember that a man came into my 
house. He sat beside the bed and felt 
my pulse. 

They told me it was General 
Wright of the relief committee. He 
was facing death, but was as cool 
and deliberate as the soldier who 
goes into battle expecting to die and 
unmindful of his fate. He spoke a 
few words to me and the attendants, 
laid his hand upon 
brow, turned aside, wrote an order 


my scorching 
for medicines and supplies from the 
relief station and went out. 

Beyond the open doorway an Au- 
gust sun was blazing with unusual 
ferocity in a cloudless sky. There 
No laborers 
were in the fields, and the wheels of 
still. Only the 
graveyards exhibited signs of activ- 
ity. 
every hand. 


was a hush everywhere. 


commerce were 
The dead and dying were on 
Luke FE. Wright 
walked among these, looking death 


ren. 


in the eye as calmly as he occupies 
his position to-day as Governor of 
the Philippine Island.s. 
Taylor in El Paso News. 


John Lewis 








A Mile With Me. 

In the Editor’s absence from the 
office two weeks ago, Dr. Henry Van 
Dyke’s beautiful poem, “A Mile With 
Me” of 
September 1) was butchered beyond 
The linotypist omitted 
nearly all of the seeond verse, and 
as if this were not maiming enough, 
the compositor who sets heads made 
the title read “A Smile With Me.” 
The correct version is given here- 
with: 
O who will walk a mile with me 

Along life’s merry way ? 
A comrade blithe and full of glee, 
Who dares to laugh out loud and 

free, 
And let his frolie fancy play, 
Like a happy child, through 
flowers gay 

That fill the field and fringe the way 

Where he walks a mile with me. 


(see Progressive Farmer 


recognition. 


the 


And who will walk a mile with me 
Along life’s weary way ? 
A friend whose heart has eyes to see 
The stars shine out o’er the darken- 
ing lea, 
And the quiet rest at the end o’ the 
day,— 
A friend who knows, and dares to 
say, 
The brave, sweet words that cheer 
the way 
Where he walks a mile with me. 


With such a comrade, such a friend, 

I fain would walk till journeys end, 

Through summer sunshine, winter 
rain, 

And then ?—Farewell, we shall meet 
again! 





At the Photographer’s. 

“Wave I the pleasant expression 
you need?” (Voice from under the 
cloth): “Perfectly, sir.” “Then let 
her go quick, governor; it hurts my 
face.”—Life. 











Nathaniel Macon’s Letter to a Young 
Relative. 

In the Hall of History at Raleigh 

one of the latest additions is a letter 

from that great North Carolinian, 


Nathaniel Macon, to Frank A. 
Thompson. It is dated Washington, 


D. C., October 20, 1814, and is in 
these words: 

“T could not, were I to try, tell 
you how much I have been pleased 
with reading your letter. Go on in 
your good determination and make 
yourself an honor to your parents 
and an ornament to the country. I 
am so pleased with your letter that 
I shall send it to your mother unless 
you object to it. I feel no hesitation 
in saying to you that I approve your 
determination to study Law, in pref- 
this, I 
think it right in all persons, whether 


erence to Physics; besides 


parents or guardians, to consult the 
inclination of young persons as to 
the learned profession they wish to 
Tf 


change your opinion and 


hereafter 
to 
practice, the law is quite as profita- 


study. you should 


wish 


ble as medicine, and as you prefer 
the law let me advise you, while you 
are young, to make yourself perfect- 
ly acquainted with the history of 


Kngland. When reading it pay par- 
ticular attention to the changes 


made in the Judiciary and observe 
well the the 
Parliament to pass the laws which 


sauses which induced 
made the change; you will also no- 
tice with attention the anxiety of 
Mr. Hume to excuse the kings in 
every tyrannical act. Next, be well 
acquainted with the history of our 
own country; we ought to be well 
acquainted with the history of Eng- 
land, because our laws and customs 
are in a very great measure derived 
from her. The history of Charles 
the Fifth contains the best account 
that I ever saw of the feudal system, 
and is well worth reading. The study 
of Physic, if the lectures in 
large city are attended, is 

more costly than the study of law, 
and without attending the lectures 
no great advantage can be derived 
from the study. I repeat to you that 
I approve your choice. It is true, 
as you state, that the law is the road 
to eminence in the United States, 
and it is equally true that a man 
must be well acquainted with the 
laws in any other country to make a 
figure in it in public life. After 
reading the before-mentioned books 
I would advise you to read the his- 
tories of Greece and Rome, and do 
not forget the Bible and Testament. 
With them every one ought to be 
well acquainted. A very good plan 
would be to read a _ paper in the 
Guardian, and then 
write one as near like it as you can. 
After writing compare yours and the 
original together. This is the plan 
which Doctor Fraklin, when young, 
adopted to improve himself and his 
style, and no man has written in a 


any 
much 


Spectator or 


more easy and elegant style than the 
Doctor. 
ought not to interfere in your school 
Be 
assured that it will always give me 
great pleasure to render you any ser- 
vice in my power and believe that I 


The reading recommended 


studies, when you begin Euclid. 





am your friend, and that no one, not 
even your dear mother, is more anx- 
ious for you to do well and to make 
yourself a man of first-rate talents 
and respectability than I 
that you may be so is the sincere 


am, and 
wish of 
“Yr. friend & relation, 


“NATH. MACON.” 





Beautify the School Grounds. 


There is another side to this pic- 
IT am a great lover of flowers, 
vines and trees. Every year I pro- 
pagate many choice roses. I have 
longed for plants about my school 
house. Why have I not planted 
roses there? Can’t you guess? There 
has never been a fence around either 


ture. 


of the school houses in which I have 
taught. 
good shade tree. 
Why an old horse 
night in my school house. 


And I have never had one 
once spent a 
I planted 
trees, but they were at once destroy- 
ed by stock upon the common. 

Why have I not persuaded my pat- 
Other things 
seemed more important. 


rons to build fences ? 
Besides we 
have no grounds to enclose. The 
built the 
church lot just outside of the enelo- 


school house was upon 
sure. 
The truth built 


houses before we had money enough 


is, we school 
in the treasury to establish schools. 
Before we build houses for our con- 


solidated schools let us secure ample 





grounds—land that will produce veg- 
etation. We want trees, grass, vines, 
and flowers about our country 
schools. 


And when we want plenty of room 
for play. One of the best 
of the country school is 
the 
a place 
Take the schools away 
Do 
burdened teachers by making 


features 
the 
ehildren a 


long 


noon recess. Give 





play. 
the 
over- 


chance to play for 
from 
church grounds. not tax 
them 
feel responsible for the care of both 
school and church property. 

By the way, you may be interested 
in my way of propagating roses. 
Mind you, it is not the way, but one 
way. 

In September or October take cut- 
tings six inches long from branches 
bearing full blown or faded flowers. 
With sharp knife sever the branch 
with 
bud. 
leaving, however, a part 
foot-stock.~ Do not 
stem or remaining foliage. 


slanting stroke just below a 
Remove the three lower leaves 
of 


bruise 


each 
either 


Place a dozen or more euttings in 


a glass fruit jar of water, add a 
piece or two of charcoal to keep the 
water pure, and set the jar out of 
doors in some sunny nook protected 
from the wind. 
the cuttings and the jar, and fill the 
jar with fresh water. 
tiny 


Once a week wash 
In two, three 
protuberances 
Now 


plant each cutting in a small tin can 


or four weeks 
form about the bases of stems. 


of sharp sand, set cans in the sun, 
The bottom of 
dozen 


and keep sand wet. 
each can should have a or 
more perforations made with a large 
nail. 
chareoal in the bottom of the cans. 
In a few days vigorous growth will 
begin. 


To insure good drainage, I put 








By this method I ean obtain fine 
results. Sometimes one hundred per 
cent of the cuttings take root. 

The foliage must be healthy, the 
cuttings must be kept clean and ex- 
posed to air and sun.—Miss Eliza- 
beth D. Abernathy, in the Progres- 
sive Teacher. 





Grammar and Groceries. 


The purist who figures in the fol- 
lowing story was the proprietor of 
a grocery in St. Louis, but the Chi- 
eago Record-Herald, which prints 
the story, suggests that he probably 
came from the East. 

One day he was called to the tele- 
phone in great haste. “Does some 
one wish to speak to Mr. Perkins?” 
he asked. 

“Yes,” said the girlish voice at the 
other end of the wire. “Mama wishes 
me to tell you that she wants the 
eggs she ordered this morning very 
bad.” 


“T am sorry,” 


replied the grocer, 
“that we have not, to my knowledge, 
a bad egg in the house. Couldn’t 
your mother possibly use good 
ones 2?” 

“Dear me!” he murmured, hang- 
“T wonder why 


she rang in my ear that way ?” 


ing up the receiver. 





What For? 


The Rev. A. C. Dixon, formerly 
Place Baptist 
Chureh, Brooklyn, now preaching at 
the Ruggles Street Church, Boston, 
at Park 
Row some time since, intending to 
board a Fourth Avenue car a few 
He had a rather bulky 


dress suit case, and a couple of boys 


pastor of Hanson 


stepped off a trolley car 


steps away. 


instantly ran toward him, crying: 
“Carry yer bag, mister! Carry yer 
Dr. Dixon shook his head, 
one of the urchins persistently 


bag ?” 
but 
ran beside him, looked up smilingly 
at the tall preacher, and coaxingly 
repeating: “Say, mister, don’t yer 
want yer bag ecarried—don’t yer want 


Dr. Dixon 


“No, no, my boy—no, no.” 


it earried ?” replied: 
“Well,” 
said the gamin, as he fell back, “if 
yer don’t want the bag carried, what 
in the blazes are yer carrying it 
fur ?”’—Greenville, S. C., Herald. 





Her Loss. 
“Miss 


Gladys,” 


Beautifirl—er, h’m— 
began the suitor, in well- 
modulated tones, at the same time 
extending his right hand in the gen- 
eral direction of the maiden, and un- 
limbering his left knee preparatory 


to assuming the attitude prescribed 


by the best authorities as appro- 
priate for such oceasions, “as I 


humbly approach the shrine of your 

dazzling loveliness—” 

Mr. Dragalong,” 
the fair young 

creature, “but perhaps I ought to tell 

you that I aecepted Mr. Rushmore 

last night, and—” 


“Pardon me, 


gently interrupted 


“Then by ginger, all T have to say 
is that you have missed one of the 
most eloquent and carefully prepared 
proposals you ever listened to!’— 
September Woman’s Home Compan- 
ion. 
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A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK. 


A strange concurrence of circumstances has 
sometime raised very bad men to high stations; 
but they have been raised, like criminals to a 
pillory, where their persons and their crimes by 
being more conspicuous, areonlythe more known, 
the more detested, and the more pelted and in- 
sulted—From Lord Chesterfield’s Letters to His 
Sons. 





RURAL SCHOOL LIBRARIES IN NORTH 
CAROLINA.* 


Just now when the princely donations of Mr. 
Andrew Carnegie have given a new stimulus to 
library building in American cities, it may be 
well to turn our eyes to “the other half,” the 
rural half, of our population. For although un- 
til quite recently no one thought of the public 
library as a possible rural institution, it has now 
made an auspicuous entrance into this new field, 
and is evidently destined to play an important 
part among the twentieth century forces—rural 
mail delivery, good roads, rural telephones, ete.— 
that make for the uplift of American country 
life. 

The need of the rural library must be appar- 
ent to all that are familiar with country school 
methods. Reading is the magic key to all our 
store-houses of intellectual wealth; it is the 
basis of all education. “The true University of 
these days,” says Carlyle, “is a Collection of 
Books.” And it is here of all points in its cur- 
riculum that the country school has failed most 
grievously; it has not taught the child to read, 
to use books. Do not understand me to charge 
that the rural school is literally and avowedly 
disloyal to the first of the immortal Three R’s, 
for it is not. But only in the narrowest sense 
does it teach reading—reading as the mere pro- 
nunciation of words and the observance of punc- 
tuation marks: the unlovely, mechanical side of 
reading. The brighter side of reading the coun- 
try pupil does not get; the city pupil does. 
Aided by the prescribed supplemental literature 
guided by the teacher, the child of the towns- 
man learns to find joy in reading, learns not only 
how to read, but actually learns to read, to use 
books. If you know the country school as the 
writer does, you know the other side of the pic- 
ture. You know children who live out a long 
school career without learning anything of lit- 
erature beyond the monotonous rehearsal of dry 
text-book matter. Cold hard facts about the 
boundaries of foreign countries, the dates of an- 
cient battles, the rules of the Stock Exchange, 
are regarded as matters of importance, but the 
teacher does not see that it is a greater duty to 
foster a love of reading than to teach geography 
or history. Or if he sees the duty and longs to 
direct the child to the beauties of literature, he 
is shackled by the lack of facilities for such work. 
The same old readers are used year after year; 
no classics are studied; there is no supplemental 
reading to give the spice of variety. 

It is inevitable that children reared amid such 
surroundings come to regard reading, not as a 
luxury, but as a drudgery and grow up potential- 
ly, if not in the strictest sense, illiterate. “I 
confess,” says Thoreau somewhere in his “Wal- 
den,” “that I do not make any broad distinction 
between the illiterateness of any townsman who 
cannot read at all and the illiterateness of him 
who has learned only to read what is for chil- 
dren and feeble intellects.” How much narrower 
then should be distinction between “the illiterate- 
ness of him who cannot read at all” and the il- 





*An article prepared by the Editor of the Progressive 
Farmer for the American Monthly Review of Reviews, Sep 
tember, 1908. Reprinted by permission, 





literateness of him whose training has been such 
that he regards reading only as a task to be 
shunned! People everywhere are now beginning 
to see the mistake pointed out ten years ago by 
President Eliot in his essay “Wherein Popular 
Education has Failed :” 

“We have heretofore put too much confidencein 
the mere acquisition of the arts of reading and 
writing. After these arts are acquired there is 
much to be done to make them effective for the 
development of the child’s intelligence. If his 
reasoning power is to be developed through read- 
ing he must be guided to the right sort of read- 
ing. The school must teach not only how to read, 
but what to read, and it must develop a taste for 
wholesome reading.” 

It is to remedy just this defect that the rural 
school library has been introduced into twenty- 
nine American States. And though widely vary- 
ing plans have been adopted, in no other State, 
I dare say, has more rapid progress been made, 
or greater results accomplished in proportion to 
capital expended, than in North Carolina. For 
this reason I may be pardoned for referring 
at some length to this North Carolina plan, 
which seems to be the one best adapted to States 
having a large rural population and a small reve- 
nue. The law as passed by the General Assembly 
of 1901 provides in substance— 

That wherever the friends or patrons of any 
rural public school contribute $10. or more for 
starting a library in connection with the school, 
$10 of the regular district school fund shall also 
be set apart for the same purpose, while another 
$10 will be given from the State appropriation— 
thus assuring at the outset at least $30 for each 
school library; in many eases, of course, the pa- 
trons raise more than the minimum sum, $10, 
needed to secure the $20 from other sources. The 
County Board of Education then names some 
competent person to manage the prospective li- 
brary, and purchase the books for it: these to be 
chosen from a remarkably well-selected list pre- 
pared by a committee of distinguished educa- 
tors two years ago. The same committee, by the 
way, obtained competitive bids, from prominent 
publishing houses, thus forcing prices to strik- 
ingly low figures, even for classics. The smallest 
libraries have 75 or 80 neat and substantially 
bound volumes. 

By the earnest efforts of the North Carolina 
Literary and Historical Association an appropri- 
ation of $5,000.was obtained for the payment of 
the State’s part in the experimental plan just 


outlined, and in September, 1901, the appropria-- 


tion became available and the first North Caro- 
lina rural school library was established. The 
entire sum would have been speedily exhausted 
by the more progressive sections had not the 
Legislature provided that the State appropria- 
tion of $10 for each library should be available 
for not more than six school districts in any 
one of the ninety-seven counties. Within five 
months a third of the counties reached this lim- 
it, and other schools within their borders applied 
in vain for State aid. Before the General As- 
sembly of 1903 met in January, 4381 of a possible 
500 libraries had been helped. In the face of 
such success, there was nothing for the Legisla- 
ture to do but make an appropriation of $5,000 
more for the ensuing two years; while $2,500 was 
added to strengthen and enlarge the libraries al- 
ready established—the same Carnegie-like prin- 
ciple of co-operation to be observed: each gift 
from the State to be duplicated by an appropria- 
tion from the school fund and again duplicated 
by private subscription. 

Already many applications for aid from the 
new appropriation have been received, and Su- 
perintendent Joyner confidently predicts that be- 
fore the next Legislature meets, North Carolina 
will have one thousand State-aided rural school 
libraries. Then there are others established en- 
tirely by private gifts. In one county (Durham) 





adjoining that in which the writer lives, a 
wealthy citizen continued the good work begun 
by the State. He offered to duplicate amounts 
raised too late to secure State aid, and as a re- 
sult every one of the forty white schools in the 
county has a library. 

Not only does the rural school library develop 
the reading habit: it develops it along right lines. 
Since, as Emerson says, “the ancestor of every 
action is a thought,” how important it is that the 
literature that is to provoke thought be not only 
wholesome but well-rounded and well-balanced! 
In our city libraries fiction has much too large a 
place; many women and young people read noth- 
ing else. But while these rural libraries contain 
a few great novels, the chief effort is develop a 
proper appreciation of choice works of science, 
travel, nature-study, poetry, history, biography, 
and mythology. Even if the child formed the 
“reading habit” outside the school, it would still 
be worth while for the State to have these li- 
braries for the sole purpose of turning his new- 
found love of truth into right channels of truth 
and beauty. 

Nor have the boys and girls been the only bene- 
It has opened up 
a new world for many of the parents, and has 
done inealeulable good in continuing the eduea- 
tion of persons too old or too poor to longer at- 
tend school. The superintendent of schools for 
Durham County says that the books are used al- 
most as much by the parents as by the children 
themselves, and the Pitt County superintendent 
says that the libraries have caused hitherto indif- 
ferent parents to become deeply interested in 
the education of their children. “The peculiar 
value of the school library,” as the New York 
Evening Post rightly observes, “lies in the fact 
that it educates the younger generation as well 
as the older.” 

All in all, the North Carolina plan has proved 
a strikingly successful innovation, and we are 
moved to wonder that our educational leaders 
did not long ago perceive the value of rural li- 
brary work, or, realizing it, did not think of the 
ease with which it may be conducted in connec- 
tion with the public school. We are now not far 
from the time when no house where children 
meet for study, whether in town or country, will 
be regarded as even tolerably equipped without 
a small collection of the best books. 


ficiaries of the new movement. 





The story of Gen. Luke Wright’s conduct in 
the Memphis yellow fever epidemic, as told on 
page 6, makes very interesting reading. “Gen- 
eral Wright,” an old Tennessee acquaintance of 
his said to us sometime ago, “is one of the most 
remarkable men I have ever known. He went 
into the Confederate Army at fifteen, a plain 
country boy, and served as a private until Lee’s 
surrender. Coming out, he resolved to be a law- 
yer. He nevr went to college, but educated him- 
self by arduous study, and at thirty was the lead- 
er of the Tennessee bar, and had perhaps a more 
complete mastery of the classics than any other 
lawyer in the State.” We have alluded else- 
where to the statement that General Wright is 
a son of a North Carolinian. 





Mr. Archer’s report of his sheep raising work 
will be read with much interest by our readers. 
The first step in the revival of the industry in 
North Carolina was the publication of his ex- 
hausive series of articles, “Sheep in the South,” 
in The Progressive Farmer two years ago. In a 
private note to the Editor, Mr. Archer says: 
“Our sheep look fine. They are all right, and the 
flock is paying.” 





We direct attention to the articles on “Saving 
Seed Corn” and “Saving Farm Seeds.” _ No oth- 
er kind of farm work will pay a larger profit 
than proper care in seed selection. And it is as 
essential in corn-growing and cotton-growing as 
in anything else. 
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NORTH CAROLINA’S GRANDSONS. 


The Charlotte Observer insists that pretty 
nearly everybody who amounts to anything eith- 
er came from North Carolina or has North Car- 
lina blood in his veins. And there seems to be 
some truth in it. We were in the Olivia Raney 
Library a few nights ago and picked up, quite 
at random, five biographies of famous men. The 
first was that of Thomas H. Benton, the states- 
man, who was born near Hillsboro. 
ond was that of the great Union Admiral, David 
Farragut, mother, it is not generally 
known, was a native of Lenoir County. The 
third was a life of the equally great Confederate 
leader, Gen. Nathaniel B. Forrest, whose father 
was born in Orange County. When the cele- 
brated artist Whistler died a month ago, we 
learned ‘for the first time that his mother was a 
Wilmington woman. And now Judge Walter 
Montgomery tells us that General Luke E. 
Wright, who is to sueceed General Taft as Gov- 
ernor-General of the Philippines, is the son of 
a Halifax County man who emigrated to Ten- 
nessee before the Civil War. Blood will tell. — 


The sec- 


whose 





THE PROBLEM OF THE AGITATOR. 


We find much pleasure in the fact that our 
editorial of two weeks ago on “Booker Washing- 
ton and Negro Education” has been so generally 
commended by all classes of our people. The 
negro ought to keep out of polities, stay in his 
place, and drop all notions of social equality. We 
ought to do our duty towards them, give them 
proper educational advantages, and encourage 
the leaders who are laying emphasis on industry 
and character. 
cated, and with one morning’s mail there came 
approval from one of the most intensely South- 
ern editors we know and from a thoughtful and 
capable negro leader. This illustration goes to 
show that the problem is not nearly so hopeless, 


This was the policy we advo- 


the disagreement not nearly so momentous, as 
most of us think. 

The Methodist leader, Bishop Candler, of Geor- 
gia, is doubtless right in saying that if there 
agitation by  sensation- 
mongers of the press and the platform, an ad- 
justment eould be brought about that would keep 
the negro in his place, and useful in that place, 


were less hysterical 


without menacing the social and political su- 
premacy of the white man. Instead of condemn- 
ing all negroes, it is the part of common sense 
to encourage and assist those who are contribut- 
ing to this solution of the problem. 


NORTH CAROLINA’S VAGRANCY LAW. 


The strict enforcement of the new Georgia law 





against vagraney, as given on page 10 of this 
issue, has attracted the attention of the entire 
South, and has brought the subject of vagranecy 
legislation prominently before the public. Of 
course, such measures are susceptible of abuse, 
but within proper bounds they can be made to 
accomplish much good. It is a Seriptural prin- 
ciple that if a man will not work neither should 
he eat. We have also had the maxim from time 
immemorial that “an idle brain is the devil’s 
work-shop.” 

It is indeed from the idle, roving element of 
our population that most of our criminals come, 
and a law aimed at this class might do much to 
lessen erime. 

The discussion of the subject has led to the 
North 
vagraney law, though until now it has been a 
dead letter. Volume 2 of the Code contains the 
following sections: 

Section 3828. “Any person going about from 


discovery that Carolina has an anti- 


place to place begging or subsisting on charity, 


shall be a tramp, and punished by imprisonment 
in the 
months. 

See, 3831, 


county jail not more than © six 


*+* & # 


“Any act of begging or vagrancy 














by any person, unless a well known object of 
charity shall be evidence that the person com- 
mitting the same is a tramp. 

See. 3834. “Any person who may be able to la- 
bor and who has no apparent means of subsist- 
ence, and neglects to apply himself to some hon- 
est occupation for the support of himself and his 
family; or, if any person shall be found spending 
his time in dissipation, or gaming, or saunter- 
ing about without employment, or endeavoring 
to maintain himself or his family by any undue 
or unlawful means, such person shall be a vag- 
rant and guilty of a misdemeanor, and punished 
by a fine not exceeding fifty dollars or by im- 
prisonment not to exeeed thirty days; and the 
offence shall be cognizable before a justice of the 
peace, who may release the party on his giving 
a recognizance, with or without security for his 
industrious and peaceable deportment for one 
year or less from the date thereof, or may also 
impose on him, the punishment not to exceed 
that above mentioned.” 

It seems to us that these laws, if properly en- 
foreed, would give us ample protection against 
the vagrant class. And if the officers would 
apply them to loafing dudes in the city, as well 
as to idle negroes in the country, the public 
would be much benefited. 





The agricultural course in the A. & M. College 
begins with twenty-one more students than were 
enrolled at this time last year, and Dr. Burkett 
thinks he will have 150 in the department before 
the end of the session. This progress has been 
made in spite of the fact that the Board of Ag- 
riculture paid the tuition of all last year’s stu- 
dents, and of none this year. Here indeed is a 
gratifying indication of the agricultural re- 
naissanee in North Carolina. 





Seeretary Parker and State Lecturer Cates are 
spending this week in Edgecombe in the en- 
deavor to reorganize the Alliance in that county. 
They have the earnest co-operation of some of 
the largest and best farmers of the section, and 
we shall look for good reports from them next 
week. 





Public Morals Have Not Deteriorated. 


Observe now the immense improvement in 
American public morals. Professor MeMasters, 
in his eapital little book, “With the Fathers,” 
tells us of the election frauds perpetrated by our 
To be sure we 
have public frauds now, but they do not go with- 
The daily papers make their chief 
business the protest against official misconduct; 


supposedly virtuous ancestors. 
out protest. 


and if it does not really exist, the papers, know- 
ing well what will catch the public attention, 
assume that it exists and attack the imaginary 
Note also 
that to-day a United States Senator who should 
advoeate the passage of a bill in the interest of 


evils with equal vigor as real evils. 


a private client would thereby loose upon himself 
political morality who 
would bay him out of public life; yet we are 
credible volume that Daniel 
Webster did this very thing and was quite open 
Also, the American Senator who would 
to-day drink whiskey during the course of the de- 


the watehdogs of our 
told in a _ recent 
about it. 


livery of a speech would within five minutes have 
nothing but empty seats for his auditors, while 
the morning papers all over the Republie would 
next day have pictures of him, with heavy head- 
lines of condemnation; yet we are told that just 
this was done in that august and historie cham- 
The morality of 
our public men, too, is beyond comparison bet- 


ber less than sixty years ago. 


ter than formerly; and that which in the days 
of Clay was taken as a matter of course, would 
in 1903 certainly retire a man at the earliest 


possible moment that his constitueney could de- 
liver him their verdict.—Senator Albert J. Bev- 
eridge, in Saturday Evening Post. 








Crime is Unpunished Because the Law Gives the 
Criminal Undue Advantages. 


In a trial for any capital offense, apart from 
any other reasons, the mode of trial prescribed 
by legislation, of itself, renders a conviction for 
murder in the first degree almost an impossibility 
in this State, except in cases of sheer poisoning 
or lying in wait, if the prisoner is able to retain 
able and skilful counsel. If the abolition of 
capital punishment was embodied into law, and 
was a fair expression of public opinion, this 
would be proper. But because the practical abo- 
lition of capital punishment is not according to 
the law, which still denounces capital punish- 
ment in certain cases, and is contrary to public 
opinion, we have lynchings, to threaten public or- 
der, and the great increase in homicides, as 
shown from our official reports. In a trial for a 
capital offense, formerly the prisoner was neith- 
er allowed counsel to speak for him, nor compul- 
sory process to summon witnesses in his behalf, 
nor the right to cross-examine the witnesses for 
the State. To mitigate this barbarism and injus- 
tice of the common law, a great disparity in the 
number of challenges was given the prisoner. 
Now, though the above disadvantages to the 
prisoner have been removed, the prisoner has still 
twenty-three peremptory challenges, while the 
State has only four, besides his unlimited num- 
ber of challenges for cause. It is only neces- 
sary for the prisoner to “run” for one man on 
the panel who is friendly to him, for, if he can 
secure that man by the rejection of twenty-three 
others besides those stood aside for cause, he has 
defeated the unanimous verdict which is requisite 
for conviction. 

The prisoner has, and should have, the bene- 
fit of the presumption of innocence, and that the 
jury should be convinced of his guilt beyond a 
reasonable doubt; and he has also the unavoid- 
able advantage that every judge who sits in the 
trial court and in this court has, like the writer, 
more or less often been counsel for those charged 
with crime, and naturally views every cause, 
more or less; from that standpoint, and with the 
natural sympathy any humane man must feel for 
any one who sits on trial for his life. In ad- 
dition, in our State, the jury must be unanimous, 
and the failure to agree of one juror out of 
twelve defeats convicfion. This has been changed 
in some of the States, it having been found ne- 
cessary, in order to secure the administration of 
justice, to require only a two-thirds of a three- 
fourths vote; but the people of this State will 
be slow, probably, to abolish the requirement of 
a unanimous verdict. The State, however, is fur- 
ther handicapped in capital cases, and without 
any reason, by the prisoner being allowed twenty- 
three peremptory challenges to its four. This 
has been changed in most of the States, which 
now allow an equal number of peremptory chal- 
lenges (usually six or ten) to each side. Then 
the defendant in all criminal cases has the still 
further advantage that while the defendant can 
except, and review on appeal any ruling against 
him, the State can never except to any ruling, 
however erroneous, made in favor of the pris- 
oner and against the prosecution. The increas- 
ing tide of crime should be repressed in an or- 
derly and legal way, by the administration of the 
law by the courts, and resort to any other mode is 
evil, and evil only. But to do this, the admin- 
istration of justice, especially in capital cases, 
should be more efficient. Any amendment which 
shall render it possible to convict the guilty will 
not, if properly framed, destroy any safeguard 
to those who are innocent. It is possible here, 
as well as elsewhere, to make legal proceedings 
more efficient without making them work in- 
justice. Whatever our laws are, they should be 
justice.—Chief Justice Walter Clark in dis- 
senting opinion, State vs. Cole, May 19, 1903. 





A home without books is like a room without 
windows.—Beecher. 
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An Appeal tothe Farmers of the State. 


A condition and not a theory now 
confronts the tobacco 
condition that is largely due to the 
lack of intelligent organization and 
co-operation. We had as well look 
the situation squarely in the 
govern ourselves accordingly. It is 
well known that the American and 
Imperial 
they pooled interests last fall, gave 
the farmers a foretaste of what they 
might expect this season in the way 
of low prices, which caused tobacco 
men generally to advise planting a 
small crop for 1903. 

Had there been active organization 
and co-operation among the f 
at that time and a full and free dis- 
cussion of the situation and pending 
danger, the tobacco crop for this 
year would, in all probability, have 
been even smaller than it now is, and 


farmers—a 


face and 


Tobacco ‘Companies, after 


farme rs 


provision could have been made to 
thwart the purposes 
to get tobacco for less than the cost 
of production. 
ed the warning and reduced acreage 
while others did not. Those who did 
not are the ones who are now suffer- 


of the combine 


As it was, some heed- 


ing most from the demoralized condi- 
tions of the market. 

And yet these need not feel dis- 
couraged beyond endurance. They 
need only to look back at the days of 
the jute bagging trust and remem- 
ber what unity of purpose and action 
did then. The same unity of action 
on the part of the farmers now to- 
ward the tobacco trust would accom- 
plish for them results equal to those 
accomplished then. Determination 
not to sell at a sacrifice, backed up 
by concert of action will make them 
victors in their fight for better 
prices. However the farmers now 
seem to be determined to come to- 
gether in organization; the spirit is 
abroad in the land. 

It is gratifying to those who stood 
by the Alliance in its adversity as 
well as in its prosperity, ever faith- 
ful and true to its Declaration of 
Purposes, to feel that the fruition of 
their hopes is so near at hand—that 
the farmers of the State are again 
to be knit together by fraternal obli- 
gations. The fires have been kept 
burning on the altar, and a light in 


the window awaiting their return. 


Tet the 





When the farmers have again as- 
sembled in the Alliance halls, and re- 
dedicated themselves to its 


work, 
may there be no looking backward, 
but only a determination to push up- 
shall | 
front ranks of American 

If the Order has made 

mistakes heretofore, 


ward and forward until they 
stand in the f 
citizenship. 
it has profited by | 
them, and their injurious effects have 

put it on guard against repeating | 
them. 


The Alliance is not the porcupine 


bristling only with thorns, offensive 


and defensive, that many suppose it 
inflex- 
but it pliable and 
will be just what the 


makes it. 


to be. It is not a rigid, fixed, 
ible institution; 
membership 
It stands for much; its 
purposes are noble and inspiring; its 
mission a great, grand and good one. 
While the Alliance should ever be 
ready to resist the attack of the op- 
pressor, it also cultivates the virtues | 





leading to good and progressive cit- 
izenship, encouraging its members to 
higher ideals and better methods 

It stands 


better roads, bet- 


whatever they undertake. 
for better schools, 


ter literature and everything that 
makes country life purer, happier, 


and more attractive. It wants the 


farmers to know their business, to 
study it from a business-like stand- 
point, that they may cultivate, buy 
and sell to the very best advantage. 
These things can be aecomplished 


hence the 
Allianee should ap- 


only through co-operation ; 
advantages of the 
peal to the thinking farmers of the 
State. Its doors are wide open to all 
good’ people who are cligible to mem- 
bership therein and to sueh it ex- 
tends a hearty weleome 
hand. 


and helping 


This truly is a day of organization 
and the farmers should not be an ex- 
ception to the rule, thereby leaving 
tender 


(¢) of organized greed. 


themselves exposed to the 
mercies 

The present seems to be an auspi- 
cious time for organization; the peo- 
ple are ready. Wherever there is an 
organized Alliance let its members 
bestir themselves and get their neigh- 
with 
there is no Alliance 


bors to come in and be one 
Where 


neighbors come together in 


them. 


mass-mceting and reorganize one. I 
farmer in 
each neighborhood will take the mat- 


trust some progressive 
ter in hand and push the work to 
writer will gladly 
send any information at his command 


completion. The 
to any one interested. Do not delay, 
but take up the work at onee. For 
further information, address 

T. B. PARKER, Sece., 


Raleigh, N. C. 





How Was She to Know? 


“The idea 
permitting such a thing! 
Why didn’t you call me when he at- 
tempted to kiss you?’ 

Daughter “Why, 
mamma, I didn’t know you wanted to 


Mother (indignantly): 
of your 
(innocently): 


be kissed !”—Chicago News. 





Doing. 
“New doctor, eh? Tas he done 
you good?” “Well, T’ve been done 
better.”—Puck. 





Wood’s Seeds 


FOR FALL SOWING. 


Farmers and Gardeners who de- 
sire the latest and fullest informa- 
tion about 


Vegetable and Farm Seeds 


should write for Wood’s New 
Fall Catalogue. It tells all about 
the fall planting of Lettuce, Cab- 
bage and other Vegetable crops 
which are proving so profitable to 
southern growers. Also about 


Crimson Clover, Vetches, 
Grasses and Clovers, 
Seed Oats, Wheat, 
Rye, Barley, etc. 


Wood’s New Fall Catalogue mailed 
free on request. Write for it, 


T. W. WOOD & SONS, 


Seedsmen, - Richmond, af 
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‘SEED WHEAT FOR SALE, 


E offer about 5,000 bushels of thoroughly recleaned seed wheat. All this 
wheat is grown for us, and will give the farmers of North Carolina satisfac- 
tion. We make the following prices, F. O. B. Hickory: 


Turkey Island Seed Wheat, magnificent large grains, bearded, red winter 
wheat, very early and very prolific. Price $1 35 per bushel. 


Currelil’s Prolific. This is asmooth variety, stools well, has a good stiff straw, 
is very early and yields well. Price $1.25 per bushel. 

We can also furnish Fulcaster, Kentucky Faltz, - Spade at prices based on 
market at time of ordering. 


We also offer 1,000 bushels North Carolina Seed Rye at 85 cents per bushel. 
200 bushels Gray Turf Oats at 70 cents per bushel. Sacks 15 cents extra, 
Respectfully, 


HICKORY MILLING COMPANY. 


HICKORY, N. C. 
| cece ceeceeceececcecceccecceccecceceececeeceececceet 


TO OUR FARMERS’ WIVES AND DAUGHTERS. 


Been are two essentials to a complete outfit of every wel!-regulated 

farmer’s home: One is the best farm and family paper he can get, 
especia'ly if that paper is published in his own State and is endeavoring at 
great expense to meet all the requirements of the home and farm. The 
other isa GOOD SEWING MACHINE. . . 
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is the paper for the homes of our farmers, and . . Peer 


The Improved High Arm Alliance Sewing Machine 


is most reasonable in price and has no superior in range and quality of 
work, It is finely ornamented and well finished in every particular. It has 
all the latest improvements and attachments; runs almost noiselessly. All 
the wearing parts are made of the finest case-hardened stell and are guaran- 
teed against any defects for twenty years It is finished in a beautiful 
golden oak, finely carved and turned, and makes an equa ly handsome, and 
graceful appearance, viewed from any side. 

More than 4,000 of these machines are in use in North Carolina, giving 
entire satisfagtion. 

Agepts sell this grade from $45.00 to $60.00, but we have effected an ar- 
rangement which enables us to ship one of thes: machines freight (prepaid 
to the nearest freight depot) to any lady in North Carolina, who will send 
us before November 1, 1903, 50 new one-year subscribers at $1.00 each, with 
the cash. 

There are hundreds of smart, energetic young ladies in the State who can, 
by a very small expenditure of time and tact, secure this machine, and who 
are requested to write us at once for samp'es and blanks, and other informa 
tion they may think they need. Address, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


RALEIGH, N. C, 














1903 






850 Oxford Seminary, 


OXFORD, N. C. 


Apply for beautifully illustrated catalogue containing views of grounds, buildings, 
dormitories, laboratory, society hall, classes of 1903and 1904, with courses of study, 
charges, etc. 

Board, and full Literary Tuition for Annual Session, $140. 

Two Degrees, B. A. and B. L. Music, Art, Elocution, *Business Course. 


ey. PF. BMeoRCeoonpD, 
























STANDARD EVERYWHERE. 
FULLY WARRANTED. 


T STANDS FOR BIG CROPS. 


For uniform drilling of grains, any kind and any amount 
er acre for grass seed sowing and even distribution of 
umpy, damp or dry fertilizers, nothing equals the 


SPANGLER carcrenice Drill i ; 


Positive force feed for fertilizer, grain and grass seed. Drills 

any depth, perfect regulation, low steel or wood frame, high 

wheels with broad tires. Easy to fill and operate. Light 

draft. Investigate before buying. Write€or free catalogue. 
SPANGLER MANFG, CO.. 509 QUEEN STREET, YORK, PA. 
ey 









Manager Wanted. 


Trustworthy lady or gentleman to manage 
business in this county and adjoining terri- 
tory for well and favorably known House of 
solid financial standing. $20.00 atzatest cash 
salary and expenses, pald each Monday by 
check direct from headquarters. Expense 
money advanced; position permanent. Ad- 
dress Manager, 610 Monon Bldg., Chicago, I11. 


CALDWELL SCHOOL. 


The Third Annual Session of Caldwell 
School begins September 1, 1903. It is a quiet, 
inexpensive school, in a healthy locality. 

Board and tuition $8.00 a month. Music 
$250 a month. 

For other information, address, 

ATTIE J. CALDWELL, 
Lemon Springs, Moore County, N.C. 





S lendid YOUNG THOROUGHBRED 
p B. P. Rock Chickens, cheap till 
November; Hawkins « Calla strains. 
URAHA POULTRY FARM, 
RICH SQUARE, N. C. 








When writing advertisers please mention this paper. 
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The Georgia Vagrancy Law. 


“The bill, now known as the “Cal- 
vin Vagrancy Law,” was introduced 
in fhe Georgia Legislature at its re- 
cent session, by Hon. Martin V. Cal- 
vin, of Augusta, and passed by an 
overwhelming majority. The law is 
attracting public attention through- 
out the South. In Georgia, it is be- 
ing vigorously enforced, and is hav- 
ing the effect of depopulating vil- 
lages, towns, and cities of idlers of 
every class. It will have the same 
effect in the rural districts if proper- 
ly enforced. 
our readers to-day with an authorized 
copy of the act. 


AN ACT 


To amend Section 453, Volume III 
of the Code of 1895, (which see- 


We, therefore, present 


tion defines vagraney and de- 
elares which class of persons 


shall be regarded as vagrants.) 
by designating another class of 
persons as vagrants, by striking 
in its entirety paragraph second 
of said section, lines 14 to 26, 
both inclusive, beginning with 
the words, “any person may ar- 
rest,” and ending with the words, 
“for one year,” and substituting 
in lieu thereof a paragraph pro- 
viding a speedier method of 
pointing out and arresting per- 
sons alleged to be vagrants and 
prescribing a more specific pro- 
eedure and punishment in all 
cases contemplated by this, and 
for other purposes. 

Section 1. Be it enacted by the 
General Assembly of Georgia, and it 
is hereby enacted by the authority 
of the same, that from and after 
the passage of this act, Section 453, 
Volume III of the Code of 1895, be 
and the same is hereby amended by 
as vagrants, by striking in its en- 
triety, paragraph second of said sec- 
tion, line 14 to 26, both inclusive, 
beginning with the following words, 
“any person may arrest,” and ending 
with the words, “for one year,” and 
substituting in lieu thereof a para- 
graph providing a speedier method 
of pointing out and arresting per- 
sons alleged to be vagrants, and pre- 
scribing a more specific procedure 
and punishment in all cases contem- 
plated by this act so that said see- 
tion, thus amended, shall read as fol- 
lows: 

Vagrants are: 

(1) Persons wandering or stroll- 
ing about in idleness who are able 
to work and have no 
support them. 

(2) Persons leading an idle, im- 
moral or profligate life, who have 


property to 


no property to support them, and 
who are able to work and do not 
work. 


(3) All persons able to work, hav- 
ing no property to support them, and 
who have no visible or known means 
of a fair, honest and reputable liveli- 
hood. 
means of a fair, honest and reputable 
livelihood” as used in this section, 
shall be construed to mean reason- 
ably continuous employment at some 
lawful for 


compensation or a fixed and regular 


occupation reasonable 
income from property or other in- 
vestment which income is sufficient 
for the support and maintenance of 
such vagrant. 

(4) Persons having a fixed abode 


The term “visible and known- 








who have no visible property to sup- 
port them, and_who live by stealing 
or by trading or bartering stolen 
property. 

(5) Professional gamblers living 
in idleness. 

(6) All able bodied persons who 
are found begging for a living or 
who quit their houses and leave their 
wives and children without the means 
of subsistence. 

(7) That all persons who are able 
to work and who do not work but hire 
out their minor children and live up- 
on their wages shall be deemed and 
considered vagrants. 

(8) All persons over 
under twenty-one years 


sixteen and 
of age able 
to work and who do not work and 
have no property to support them 
and have not some known and visi- 
ble means of a fair, honest and repu- 
table 
are unable to support them and who 


livelihood and whose parents 


are not in attendance upon some 
edueational institute. 

Tt shall be and is hereby made the 
duty of the sheriff and the constables 
in every county, the police and town 
marshals or other like officials in ev- 
town and eity in this State to 


give information under oath to any 


ery 
officer now empowered by law to is- 
sue eriminal warrants, of all vagrants 
within their knowledge or whom they 
have good reason to suspect as_ be- 
ing vagrants, in their respective 
counties, towns and cities, thereup- 
on the said officer shall issue a war- 
rant for the apprehension of the 
person alleged to be a vagrant, and 
upon being brought before him the 
said officer and probable cause be 
shown, shall bind such person over 
to any court of the county having 
jurisdiction in misdemeanor cases. 
If upon a trial by a jury sworn to 
inquire whether such person be a 
vagrant or not. the fact of vagraney 
be established, the said vagrant shall 
be bound in sufticient security, in the 
diseretion of the court, for one year. 
Said bond shall be payable to the 
eourt. Upon such vagrant’s refusal 
or failure to give such security, the 
said vagrant shall be punished as 
Provided, that 
it shall be a sufficient defense to the 


for a misdemeanor. 


charge of vagraney under any of the 
provisions of this act that the de- 
fendant has made bona fide efforts to 
obtain employment at reasonable 
prices for his labor, and has failed 
to obtain the same. 

See. 2. Be it 


the authority aforesaid, that all laws 


further enacted by 


and parts of laws in conflict with 
this act be, and the same are hereby 
repealed. 


Approved August 17, 1903. 





FEARFUL ODDS AGAINST HIM. | 


Bed-ridden, alone 
Such, in brief, was the condition of 
an old soldier by name of J. J. 
Havens, Versailles, O. For years he 
was troubled with Kidney disease and 
neither doctors nor medicines gave 
him relief. At length he tried Elee- 
tric Bitters. It put him on his feet 
in short order, and now he testifies: 
“Tm on the road to complete recov- 
ery.” Best on earth for Liver and 
Kidney troubles and all forms of 
Stomach and Bowel complaints. 
50c. Guaranteed by all druggists. 








and destitute. | 





North Carolinians in the Cotton Corner. 


Now, Brown is not alone. Other 
New Orleans men are_ believers 
strong as he in the logic of higher 
cotton prices. The principal bulls, 
the leaders of the campaign for the 
rise, are: W. P. Brown and Com- 
pany, Vincent and Hayne, and Ma- 
son Smith and Company. Brown is 
from Mississippi, Hayne and Smith 
are North Carolinians. The “crowd” 
are thus Southerners. 

Their campaign differs from those 
of Price and Sully in that it has 
been conducted in a systematie and 
businesslike manner. It is the re- 
sult of careful study, though it has 
been as dashing as a cavalry charge. 
All of them are men who for years 
have been engaged in the legitimate 
business of buying and selling cot- 
ton rather than speculating in “con- 
tracts.” They are among the largest 
exporters of cotton in this country 
and they sell to manufacturers the 
world over. They have long done 
an enormous “free-on-board”  busi- 
ness. They have bought cotton from 
the planters direct, shipped it to 
New Orleans, and from there placed 
it on board steamers and sent it to 
Liverpool, to Havre, to Antwerp, to 
Hamburg, or forwarded it to the 
New England mills. 

They know, from first to last, ab- 
solutely all about cotton: how it is 
grown, and where and by whom, and 
the quality each section produces 
and the quantity; and who buy it and 
how much they buy; and when and 
how they buy and what they do with 
it after they buy it; and how much 
some people know about cotton and 
how much a great many others don’t 
know. They are in the cotton-buying 
and selling business—the actual cot- 
ton, remember. Men like Brown and 
Hayne don’t make cotton sell in the 
Cotton Exchange at one 
pound less than it costs to produce 
it, as. bear speculators have done; 
and yet it is the bear speculators, 
chiefly, who call Brown and Hayne 
dangerous madmen and mere gamb- 
lers.—Saturday Evening Post. 
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Ayers 


Impure blood always shows 
somewhere. If the skin, then 
boils, pimples, rashes. If the 
nerves, then neuralgia, nerv- 
ousness, depression. If the 


Sarsaparilla 


stomach, then dyspepsia, 
biliousness, loss of appctite. 
Your doctor knows the 
remedy, used for 60 years. 


“Returning from the Cuban war, I was a 
erfect wreck. es | blood was bad, and my 
ealth was gone. uta few bottles of Ayer’s 

Sarsaparilla sonppintels cured me.” 
. C. DOEHLER, Scranton, Pa. 


J.C. AYER CO., 
Lowell, Mass. 





$1.00 a bottle, 
All druggists. 





for 


Impure Blood 


the 
ills. 





Aid the Sarsaparilla by keepin 
bowels regular with Ayer’s 





When writing advertisers please 
mention this paper. 





books are 
compiled from 
the publications 


of the various 

Agricultural Ex- 

periment Stations, 

and are of great 

value to all prac- 
| tical farmers. 

We mail them free to all 
farmers who apply for them. 
GERMAN KALI Works, 
93 Nassau Street, New York. 


ATLANTA, GA. BRANCH: 
224 So. Broad St., Inman Bldg. 















“REPORT ON 1000 CONFINEMENT CASES" 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
OF MEDICINE Mincinia 


+ [MEDICINE-DENTISTRY-PHARMACY | | 


‘CLINICS 1908-3"-—"“TEACHING METHODS” 


[thm TI “CATALOGUE” 


‘SAW MILLS 


3 Are not profitable if you buy a poorly built 
am Mill, or the cheapest mill,’ jardlcss of 
m= quality. We nave GOOD cheap Mills, and the 
a SEST and most accurate milis at reasonable 
ss Prices. It will cost you nothing but five min- 
aa utes time and a postal card to investigate our 
as Milis Give tuli particulars of size mill wanted 
sy and we will give you low prices. We guar- 
#@ ante many eveything we sell. Writeus NOW 
= while you have our address. 


jALEM. IRON WORKS 


§ALEM N.C. U.S.A. 


Chain of 8 Colleges owned by business 
B G 8 men and indorsed by business men. 
Fourteen Cashiersof Banks are on 
our Board of Directors. Our diploma meaus 
something. Enteranytime. Positions secured. 


3 Draughon’s 
£ Practical... . 


§ Business... ‘9 : 
(Incorporated, Capital Stock $300,000.00.) 


Now READY 





































Nashville, Tenn. U Atianta, Ga. 
peters, § Miia 
Littie Rock, Ark. A Shreveport, La. 


For 150 page catalogue address either place. 
If you prefer, may pr tuition ont of salary af- 
ter course is completed. Guarantee graduates 
te be competent or no charges for tuition. 

HOME STUDY: Bookkeeping, Shortkand, 
Penmanship, etc., taught by mail. Write for 
100 page BOOKLET on Home Study. It’s free. 





; CE 
iP: TENET; 
a 
‘ _ 
CAVEATS, TRADE MARKS, 
COPYRICHTS AnD DESICNS. 
Send your business direct to Washington, 
saves time, costs less, better service. 
My office close to U. S. Patent Office. FREE prelimin- 
ary mations made, Atty’s fee not due un pane 
issecyred. PERSONAL ATTENTION GIVEN—19 
LEXPERIENCE. Book ‘‘How to obtain Patents,’’ 
etc., sent free. Patents procured through E. G. Siggers 
receive special notice, without charge, 


INVENTIVE AGE 


illustrated monthly—Eleventh year—terms, $1. 


E.G. SIGGER 918 F Sr., N. W., 











gy WASHINGTON, 6. C. 











SOUTHERN RAILWAY SPECIAL 
RATES. 
$30.60—Raleigh to Het Springs,Ark. 
and return on account of 
Special Summer Excursion. 
Tickets on sale every Wednes- 
day and Saturday up to and 
including September 30, 1903; 
final limit sixty days from 

date of sale. 

For any other information, apply 
to any ticket agent of the Southern 
Railway, or address 

T. EB GREEN, ©. 7. A: 
Raleigh, N. C. 
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THE FARMERS’ REAL ESTATE 
ASSOCIATION. 





A Unique Organization Which Is Win- 
ning Favor in Vance County. 


Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 


According to promise, I write to 
inform you of the progress that has 
been made by “The Farmers’ Real 
Estate Association,” and by the way, 
I suspect the last born of all farm- 
er’s organizations now extant. I 
shall be very glad if you will allow 
me enough space in your paper to 
give to its readers a brief history of 
this new and determined movement 
of the farmers. 

About seven weeks ago there was 
a circular call issued by several prom- 
inent and _ influential farmers of 
this vicinity, for a meeting of farm- 
ers to consider some practical plan 
upon which to organize themselves 
into a more compact and effective 
body than had been hitherto done. 
In one week from issuance of said 
eall we were in session with thirty- 
seven charter members, having an or- 
ganization regularly officered and 
ready to receive new members. The 
Hon. W. B. Daniel, of Vance Coun- 
ty, was made permanent chairman, 
and the land-owners within a radius 
of four miles are active members al- 
most to a man. Besides this there are 
several branches now in working or- 
der. Suffice to say that within six 
weeks from the conception of the 
plan over half a million dollars in 
real estate was represented in the or- 
ganization, which amount is by sev- 
eral times a larger fund than would 
be required to handle the entire crops 
within the territory mentioned above. 
Now, if we can do this, why is it that 
every other community in the cotton 
and tobacco belts of the Union can- 
not do the same? 

Of course, it will be inferred from 
the name of our organizatioin that 
no one is eligible to membership ex- 
cept an owner of land, an agent for 
lands having a legal capacity to trade 
on the same. However, our declara- 
tion of purposes is broad enough in 
every way to take care of the “man 
with the hoe.” In all our plans 
special provision is made for the 
tenant and laborer. 

In all probability our first effort 
will be in the direction of the reduc- 
tion of acreage in the next crop, 
thereby curtailing the output of farm 
products, and that, when accomplish- 
ed, means nothing less than control 
of markets for said products. We 
contend that there is nothing un- 
reasonable in this proposition since 
the merchant prices his goods, the 
manufacturer his wares, the lawyer 
his counsel and the doctor his pills. 
Let me ask you, Mr. Editor, if a logi- 
cal pursuance of this principle would 
not allow the farmer to price farm 
produce? True, we hope to accom- 
plih a great many things other than 
space will permit us to mention here, 
but realize that our first need is com- 
plette organization. 

While willing to admit that “self- 
praise is half scandal,” we steadfast- 
ly believe that we, of old “Pungo,” 
have found the key-note to the pres- 





ent situation. We believe that this 
movement is a nucleus around which 
will ultimately be gathered the cot- 
ton and tobacco farmers of the 
South and Southwest; but, in the 
event of less happy results, I have 
been authorized to say that at least 
eighty-seven of us are here to stay. 

Now, brother farmers, the question 
is this: Are you going to remain cold 
and indifferent these matters? 
Will you longer allow prejudice or 
malice, or an ill feeling toward any- 
one who may be interested in a plan 
of relief for himself and you, to pre- 
vent you from performing your plain 
duty to your profession, and what is 
more, Rest assured 
that pressure of this kind will be 
brought to bear, but I do not believe 
are going to let your enemies 
thus deceive you, and if you do, may 
God pity you, for the man who can 
lie down quietly and sleep while his 
loved ones suffer 
indifference sorely needs the care of 
a very tender hand. 

Well, Mr. Editor, I am quite sure 
that the provoeation for writing so 
much of a letter has been fully sat- 


in 


to your family? 


you 


on account of such 


| isfied, and will conclude by inviting 


a thorough investigation of 
methods by all who may be inter- 
ested. Let us hear from some one 
from each county in the State, either 
through the colums of The Progres- 
sive Farmer or by private letter. 

Address all communications to the 
undersigned. 


our 


CHAS. E. FULLER, 
Cor. See. F. R. E. Association, Ep- 


som, N. C 





Packing Apples Properly 


Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 


I notice on our markets this sea- 
son a barrel-shaped crate made of 
laths, with a partition in the middle, 
which is being used for the shipment 
of apples to this market from’ the 
western part of the State. <A poor- 
er thing for the purpose could hard- 
ly be contrived. It is utterly im- 
possible to pack the apples tightly 
as they should be packed in such a 
contrivance, and the laths, intended 
for ventilation, I suppose, merely 
answer the purpose of sharp edges 
for cutting the fruit. The apples 
being loose in this barrel are jostled 
about in the rolling of it, for it is 
certain to be rolled from its shape. 
The only package for shipping ap- 
ples is a regular barrel, in which the 
head can be forced down so as to 
press the apples together and _pre- 
vent their moving in the package 
in shipment. Tight packing is of 
far more importance than ventila- 
tion. Then, I notice that the 
apples coming from the Western 
part of the State are, as usual, 
culled. 


red apples and 


too, 


un- 
Little apples and big apples, 
green apples are 
the receptacle, and 
most of them were evidently shaken 


dumped into 
off the trees and bruised. Then our 
Western friends wonder that apples 
they ship bring so little on the Ral- 
eigh market. If they would use care 
in the gathering of the fruit, pick- 
ing all by hand and then ship only 


prime specimens properly packed, 








they would soon find that Raleigh is 
ready to pay a fair price for a good 
article, but their unculled, 
bruised and apples 
apples 

been 


when 
poorly packed 
come in competition with 
from the North that have 
handled and packed right, 
not expect to get much for them. 


W. F. MASSEY. 


they can 





THE BEST LINIMENT FOR EN- 
LARGEMENT OF ANY KIND. 


Carrie, Va., Jan. 22, 1903. 

The Lawrenee-Williams Co., Cleve- 
land, O.: 

I was induced one year ago by my 
family physician to try GOM- 
BAULT’S CAUSTIC BALSAM. A 
fine mule that had an enlarged hock 
that all other liniments failed to help 
at all; after using two or three ap- 
plications of Caustic Balsam added 
$75.00 to its value. Afterwards used 
it for another one with bone spavin 
that was so lame he would give out 
in one day’s drive. Gave one month’s 
rest, and the mule is well. So I am 
proud to say GOMBAULT’S CAUS- 
TIC BALSAM is far the best lini- 
ment that I have found for enlarge- 

ments of any kind.—J. C. DIXON. 











WANTED—"*"ry one who intends to 

handle Kee Boxes and sup- 
plies next spring (when I will be too busy to 
attend to you properly), to order now, when 
I bave plenty of time. I handle the most 
practical and complete Bee Box in the world 
for the production of fine comb boney. Price 
complete, $800. Eight per cent. off if order 
is flied at once with cash 

WALTER L. WOMBLE, Raleigh, N. C. 


NOW READY! 


A FINE LITTER OF 


BERKSHIRE PIGS. 


Best American blood, topped with best Eng- 
lish — Price, 
LW IAMS, Chapel Hill, N. C. 








WANTED—SEVERAL PERSONS OF 
character and good reputation in each State 
(one in this county reqired) to represent 
and advertise old established wealthy busi- 
ness house of solid financial standing. Sal- 
ary $21.00 weekly with expenses additional, 
ali payable in cash direct every W ednesday 
from head offices. Horse and carriage fur. 
nished when necessary. Keferences. En- 
close self-addressed envelope. Colonial, 332 
Dearborn St., Chicago. 


, seiliag to Beat the Band 














Red Shoes 


Two Shoes that come as near giving 
perfect satisfaction as can be made. 
All leather, waterproof and substan- 
tial. A new lot just arrived. 








~~" FREE SAMPLE 


Of “THE STORY OF MY LIFE AND 
WORK,” By Booker T. Washington. 


Send us your name and 
address. We want you 
to have a copy of this 
autobiography of 
greatest living Negro 
for the purpose of in- 
troducing it in your 
community. It is a 
remarkable seller, big 
profit; agents are mak- 
ing from $4 to $10 per 
day. Will you intro- 
duce it by selling or 
eetting us an agent? 
If so, send at once for 
@ sample. 


SN 
NICHOLS &CO., 


VZ 
ZA 
ag WS A 
Atlanta, Ga, 


igen Al _ sy 915 Austell Building. 











UARAN. 

sy 5 000 BANK DEPOSIT 

: Board at Cost. Write Quick 
Greensboro Female College 

Music, Artand Elocution. Fall Term begins 


r. TEED 
Railroad Fare Paid. 500 
ie | 
GEORGIA-ALABAMA BUSINESS COLLEGE, Macon,Ga 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 
Wednesday, September 9th, 1903. 


ULE BY A 
FREE Courses Offered, 
Literary and Business Courses. Schools in 
Apply for catalogue to 


Terms moderate. 


Mrs. Lucy H. Robertson, 
PRESIDENT. 








DO YOU WANT A TEACHER? 


We are in correspondence with hun- 
dreds orf the best teachers in the United 
«tates for all grades school and college 
work. Can refer youto some that would 

srobably suit. NO CHAKGE. Members 
focated in 18 States at salaries $2,500 per 
year down. Cerrespondence with school 
officers and teachers invite 

E EDUCATIONAL ‘BUREAU, 
[Established 1891.] Raleigh, N. Cc. 




















Molasses Cans 


so TEMEE os 


DO NOT DRIP! 


At your dealers, 75 cents, or by mail prepaid. 
Manufactured by 
Vv: B. NUCKOLS, Elkton, Ky. 


SEABOARD 


Agm Lawes Raw 


Trains leave Raleigh as follows: 
No. 34. NORTHBOUND. 
1.25 a. m.—“Seaboard Express.” For 

Norfolk, Portsmouth, Rich- 
mond, Washington, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, New York, Bos- 
ton and all points North, 
Northeast and Northwest. 

No. 38. 

11.15 a. m—“Seaboard Local Mail.” 
For ALL POINTS from Ra- 
leigh to Portsmouth Norlina 
to Richmond ;connects at Hen- 
derson for Oxford and Weldon 
with A. OC. L.; at Portsmouth- 
Norfolk with ALL STEAM- 
ERS for points North and 
Northeast. 

No. 66. 

11.50 a. m.—“Seaboard Mail” for 
Richmond, Washington Balti- 
more, Philadelphia, New York 
and Boston. Connects at 
Richmond with C. and O. for 
Cincinnati. Chicago and St. 
Louis; at Washington with 
Pennsylvania and B. and O. 
for all points. 

No. 81. SOUTHBOUND. 

4.00 





” for 
Charlotte, Atlanta, Columbia, 





Charleston, Savannah, Jack- 
sonville, St. Augustine, Tam- 
pa and all points South and 
Southwest. 
No. 41. 
4.00 p. m.—“Seaboard Local Mail,” 


for Charlotte, Atlanta and all 
local points. Connects at At- 
lanta for all points South and 
Southwest. 

No. 27. 

33 p. m.—“Seaboard Mail,” for 
Southern Pines, Pinehurst, At- 
lanta, Columbia, Charleston, 
Savannah, Jacksonville, Tam- 
va and all points South and 
Southwest. 

Tickets on sale to all points. Pull- 

man berths reserved. Tickets de- 

livered at hotels or residences with- 

out extra charge a 

UP-TOWN TICKET OFFICE, 
Yarborough House Building, 
C. H. GATTIS, C. T. & P. A, 
Phones 117. Raleigh, N .O. 
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NOTES ON THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
LESSON FOR SEPTEMBER 27. 





David’s Preparation for Royalty. A 
Review. 

I. THE GENERAL PREPARATION (1 
Sam.). 


We are now prepared to take a 
calm survey of the history of 
David’s preparation for his royal 
responsibility. And first we notice 


that, according- to the writer of 
Samuel, it was God who was di- 
recting the preparation. How in- 


terestingly and deftly this is sug- 
gested, not stated, by the narrative. 
We notice, further, that this prepa- 
ration began long before David was 
born. Much had to happen, and 
many sorts of men had to faithfully 
perform their alloted tasks before 
David’s task was ready to his hand. 
It was to be his duty to weld the un- 
organized and disunited people into 
a nation; to unify, equip, and inspire 
with confidence a seattered and dis- 
pirited group of tribesmen. Fully 
half a century of preparatory work 
was essential in order that he should 
have a reasonable chance of suc- 
cess. 

The book makes it clear that Sam- 
uel is to be counted as the most im- 
portant preparatory factor. When 
he was in his youth, his people were 
made helpless and hopeless by lack 
of leadership within, and bold, ag- 
gressive enemies without, their ter- 
ritory. Confidence in his integrity 
and wisdom, his justice and power 
to rule, gave the people their new op- 
portunity, and encouraged them to 
ask for a king. His genius for or- 
ganization brought together the bet- 
ter elements of the people. The 
writer also reveals to us his concep- 
tion of Saul as one to whom the peo- 
ple gave their fullest confidence. He 
met the royal ideal in so many ways, 
and the popular expectation so com- 
pletely, that for a time it seemed, 
even to Samuel, that he could lead 
the people into largeness of life as 
a nation which would serve Jehovah. 
But he turned out to be a self-cen- 
tered man, hence he became one of 
too narrow and limited a vision to 
be usable as God’s instrumentality. 
The right sort of a leader for the 


people, one concerned, not for him- | 


self, but for God and for them, he 


found in David, who, chosen while | 


yet young, and transferred to Saul’s 
court, came into touch with royalty, 
the court, the army, and the people, 
in such a way as to win all to him- 
self, and to cause all hearts to beat 
high with hope for the future which 
he could insure. Even when driven 
into exile by Saul, who.through jeal- 


ousy had become his bitter enemy, the , 


experiences of his wild ‘outlaw life 
only helped to endear David to the 
peopke, and to make him better fitted 
for considerate yet firm leadership. 
II. QUESTIONS FOR STUDY AND 
DISCURSION. 
1. The Leadership of Samuel. (1.) 


Describe the situation of the Hebrew 
people at Samuel’s birth. (2.) What 


did he do before Saul’s time to better 
their condition ? 

2. The Selection of Saul as King. 
(3.) In what ways did he seem an 
ideal choice as king? (4.) Did Sam- 
uel assist or thwart him at the out- 
set 2 

8. Saul’s Reign. (5.) Why did 
Saul get into antagonism with Sam- 
uel and the prophets? (6.) What was 
the secret of his failure as king? 
(7.) Was it a total failure ? 

4. David’s Selection. (8.) What 
natural qualities of David justified 
his choice as Saul’s successor?  (9.) 
How did he get acquainted with the 
responsibilities of royalty ? 

5. His Rude Traning. (10.) What 
were the beneficent results of his out- 
law experience ? 


Ill, SOME LEADING THOUGHTS. 


David’s varied experience was, on 
the whole, profitable to him, and so 
to all concerned. It raises the in- 
teresting and important question: 
Under what conditions do the ex- 
periences of life become a helpful 
training for larger responsibilities ? 

Saul’s career might have been bril- 
liant. The possibilities were before 
him. Are careers, equally promising, 
blighted every day? Is the reason 
a similar one? 


A BOY’S WILD RIDE FOR LIFE. 


With family around expecting him 
to die, and a son riding for life, eigh- 
teen miles, to get Dr.-King’s New 
Discovery for Consumption, Coughs 
and Colds, W. H. Brown, of Leesville, 
Ind., endured death’s agonies from 
astma; but this wonderful medicine 
gave instant relief and soon cured 
him. He writes: “I now sleep 
soundly every night.” Like marvel- 
ous cures of Consumption, Pneu- 





monia, Bronchitis, Coughs, Colds 
and Grip prove its matchless 
merit for all Throat and Lung 


troubles. Guaranteed bottles 50c. 
and $1.00. Trial bottles free at all 
drug stores. 








WANTED Two traveling salesmen in 
. each State. Permanent 
position, $60 and expenses, Central Tobacco 
Works Co., Penicks, Va. 


AVery Productive Farm for Sale 


| to the Right Man on his own terms. 








Address, 
| _ FARMER, 
Care this Office. 








(Gray’s Big Chief 57077.) 


POLAND CHINAS A superior lot of 
¢ pigs by my fine 
Boor—“ Victor G”’ 57075. Thetwo best strains 
of living hogs represented in this herd— 
Sows ia pigs, and young Boars and Sows of 
allages. Send to headquarters and get the 
best, from the oldest and largest herd of 
Poland Chinas in this State, at one-half Wes- 
tern prices. Address, J. B. GRAY, 
Fredericksburg, Va. 








This cut is not the 
machine but sim- 
ply shows the man 
ner of fastening 
the steel rope to 
the abamp. We 
cannot tell you 

























all about it NY \ | = 
here. Our cat- ey \5 ae 
alogue shows — Sgt f 


Full Line of 

















testimonials, 
prices, ete. 
will surprise 
and 
interest 
you. 


Yellow Pine Stumps 
J or Trees. 
~ Our new 2-Horse 


76 page illustrate 
ed catalogue. 







Hawkeye 
is built for that pur- 
pose and does it 
rapidly and cheap- 
ly. A machine that 
will pull yellow pine 
“a stumps will pull al- 
@ most anything else. It 
is being used by many 
planters and most of 
the leading R. R. and 
levee contractors. It 
has 3 times the power 
f our machines for or- 
dinary work and pulls 
8 acres ata setting. 


Milne Mfg. Go., 
878 Eighth St., 
Monmouth, tlh 





“SLIP SHUCK_ 


SHRED with a machine built especially for 
southern trade. Built for the pur- | 


pose. The only machine of 
the kind. Shreds fine, 
does not husk. Price two- 
thirds that of huskers. A 
ton of Keystone fodder is 
worth a ton of the best hay. 















the largest line of Huskers and Shredders of any manufacturer, also a 
full line of Horse Powers, Jacks, Corn Shellers, Hay Balers, Mowers, 


Seeders, Rakes, Loaders and Disc Harrows. 
THE KEYSTONE CO. 


Send for Catalogue and Prices. 
ESTABLISHED 50 YEARS. STERLING, ILL. 


960,00. 


f.o.b, Factory. 











Sams 


° CS phat St ae hd 
oe Went auwl sew 


THE BEST HAY PRESS MADE FOR THE PRICE. 





Fruit Trees.—Place your orders now for Fall delivery. 
Do not put this off; if you do you may be unable to get good 
stock. 


Cook Stoves.—No. 7—16 Complete, $10.75; No. 7—18, 
$12.00; No. 7—20, $13.00 ; No. 8—18, $12.75; No. 8—20, $14.00. 





IMPROVED 
ALLIANCE 
SEWING 
MACHINES. 


$16.50, 17.50, 18.50. 


Delevered Freight Prepaid to your nearest Railroad Station. 


‘ WAGONS, ONE HORSE AND TWO HORSE, 


At wholesale prices, f. 0. b. factory. No 
freight allowance. Write for prices.... 











CUTAWAY 





Fel DISK HARROWS, 
4 AMA AR? ALL SIZES. 


‘Wire Fence for Farm and Poultry, Barbed and Smooth Wire. 


GROCERIES 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 








Ras Write for prices on anything you wish to purchase. I 
have no general price list. Orders from all Alliancemen and ex- 
Alliancemen solicited. 


Place your orders at once for Annual Clover, Grass and Grain Seeds, 
eto., ete., before prices advance. 


T. B. PARKER, S. B. A,, 


RALEICH, NORTH CARO.WINA. 





When writing advertisers please mention this paper. 
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reproduced from the September St. Nicholas by courtesy of The Century Co. Copyright 1903. 














“(A CARICATURE, MARK TWAIN.” 
MAN, JR.» AGE 10. (GOLD BADGE.) 


BY DENYS WORT- 


An interesting and significant showing 


obtained by the September St. Nicholas 


League’s caricature contest was the favor 
shown Mark Twain by the young contest- 
ants. Of the caricatures of famous living 
Americans received, by far the greater num- 
ber were of Mark Twain, the good gray 
humorist, whom, it seems, all the children, 
as well as their parents, have learned to 
know and love. It appears curious that a 
writer who has by design done so little 
work for children should have won so large 
a share of their regard. Two of theclever- 
est bits of work submitted by St. Nicholas 
Leaguers are shown here. 
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“(4 CARICATURE, ANDREW CARNEGIE.” 
~ 





Prize Opinions from a Farmers’ Boy. 

“Tt would be a fine thing to find 
out what our boys think about farm- 
ing and farm life. Let us offer a 
prize for the best ideas on that sub- 
ject.” 

So decided some farmers who were 
planning a farm institute program. 
The boys in that section put on their 
thinking-caps, gathered their ideas, 
put them on paper, and sent in a 
great bunch of essays. The prize 
paper was written by thirteen-qear- 
old Charles Hayne of Johnson, Ne- 
braska, and here are some of his 
prize opionions: 

“The boy on the farm ought to 
be given some time of his own, 
though he should do his share of the 
work. He ought to have plenty of 
books and games. If allowed to fin- 


will have a fair education. 

“He ought to have a pig or a ealf. 
He might do as a Kansas boy did. 
The farmer gave his boy one small 
potato, and told him he could have 
land to raise the increase until he 
became of age. At the end of the 
fourth year the boy had four hun- 
dred bushels of potatoes and the man 
wanted to be released from his end 
of the bargain. Another man in 
Kansas gave his boy two hens, and 
said he would feed the increase for 
four years. ‘Two years have passed 
and the boy has sixty-four dollars in 
the bank, and owns two hundred 
chickens. The man says he is, afraid 
that in two more years the boy will 
own the place, and charge him rent 
for living there. 





“Give the boy a share of the gar- 
den truck. If he has a colt or a ealf, 
he is apt to care for his own and 
the rest of them better. You might 
let him have skates, a gun, and maybe 
a wateh, without missing the cost 
very much. If he wants to use your 
hammer or saw or axe, let him use 
them, but teach him to put them in 
their places when he is through with 
them.” 

What advantages has the farm boy 
over the city boy? Perhaps you 
think he has none; but does the city 
boy have all the sunshine or exercise 
that is good for him? The city boy 
does not come in contact with nature 
as much as the country boy. Com- 
pare the farm boy to-day with one 
of fifty years ago. Then he didn’t 


{get much schooling, generally put 
ish at a common country school, he | 


on a pair of old boots his big broth- 
er wore the winter before. But 
now? What more can a farm boy 
want than he has now? He has good 
reading mat@#®r, good schools, good 
exercise, a good living and a good 
time.—Taken from the Union Signal 
and adapted. 





SOUTHERN DENTAL COLLECE, aisnis 


If you are interested in obtaining a dental education, write 
for free catalogue of full instruction. 


ef 
“eoness «4=O2DR. S. W. FOSTER, DEAN, 100 NORTH BUTLER STREET, ATLANTA, GEORGIA, 
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‘Salt, Salt, Salt? 


CARGO OF SALT ARRIVED EX. arene 
C. C. LESTER, CONSISEING OF ...... 


10,000 BAGS. 


-———— WE ALSO HAVE—— 


.lce Cream and Rock Salt for Cattle.. 


WE CAN GIVE ROCK BOTTOM PRICES ON CAR LOADS OR LESS. 





e@r SEND YOUR ORDERS QUICK, to 


D. L. CORE COMPANY, 
WHOLESALE GROCERS AND IMPORTERS, 
118 to 125 N. Water St., »- - - - - WILMINGTON, N. C. 
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22 Years The 


With or Without Patent Coil = 


BEST WAGON 


That is the record of the celebrated 


FLORENCE WAGON 


FOR ALL FARM PURPOSES. 
i? Many western farmers will have no othe 

m Before you buy any wagon see the FLORENCE 
in justice to yourself. Every Florence is fully 
Guaranteed. Our nearest agent will show you 
the wagon. If no agent near you, don’t buy 

> any other wagon, but send for our 
illustrated catalogue, copy of our periodical, 
“The Florence Waggin’ Tongue,” and our low 
offer and liberal terms, to supply os Giseot 

from the factory. Write today to Dep 


FLORENCE WACON dian - FLORENCE, ALABAMA. 
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AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 


A. AND M. COLLEGE, RALEIGH, N. C. 


Men to Farm, like men in other vocations, need education. The State aa 
cultural College provides instruction that educates for thefarm. : 


Four year course in Agriculture. Two year course in Agriculture. 
Winter courses in Agricuiture and Dairying. 














Expenses are moderate. Many opportunities for self hel Information 
about Scholarships, Self Support or other particulars of t e Secerare 
Courses can be obtained by addressing the Professor of Agriculture. : : 


CHARLES W. BURKETT, RALEIGu, N. C. 
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THE GRAHAM COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE. 


MARSHALLBERG, N., C. | 
“DOWN BY THE MURMURING SEA.” | 

















.. Leading Co-Educational College Preparatory School of "s 
... Eastern North Carolina... 


Competent Teachers, Healthful Location, Mild Climate, Religious Training. 





Two hundred and sixty students enrolled last year. Fall Term begins 
September 21st. Normal Course for Teachers Five Courses Leading to 
College entrance. 


Stenography, Typewriting, Book-keeping, Telegraphy. 
Catalogue sent on application. Address 
| THE PRESIDENT, Marshallberg, N. C. 











How’s This? 


We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward for 
any case of Catarrh that cannot be cured by 
Hall's Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. CHFNEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O. 

We a undersigned. have known F. J. 
Cheney for the last 15 years,and believe him 
perteesiz honorable in all business transac 

ions and fi‘ancially able to carry out any 
obligations made by their firm 
Weat & Truax, Wholesale Dreexiate, Toledo, 


hio. 
Walding, Kinnan & Marvin, Wholesale Drug 
gists, Toledo, Ohio. 

Hall’s Catarrb Cure 1s taken internally, 
acting directly upon the blood and mucuous 
surfaces of the system. Price, 75c. per bottte. 
Sold by ail Druggists. Testimonials free. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 




















THE 


NORTH GAROLINA STATE NORMAL and INDUSTRIAL COLLEGE 


ere Ee 








? 
Literary, Classical, Scientific, Pedagogical 
Commercial, Domestic Science, Manual Training, Music. 


Five courses leading to Diplomas. Advanced _urses leading to Degrees. tion, and foee 
Practice and Observation School Faculty numbers 40. Board, laundry, Seiten. | and fees 
for use of text-books, etc., $140 a year. For nou-residents of the State $160. Tw bh an- 
nual session begins Septem ber 15, 1908. To secure board 1n dormitories, all Bo. ap- 
plications should be made before July 15th. Correspondence invited from those desiring 
competent teachers and stenographers. For catalogue and other information, address 


CHARLES D. McIVER, President, Greensbors, N. C. 
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WOMAN’S WORK 








The Perfect Bread. 


The ideal loaf should possess a 
cream-colored crumb, light and po- 
rous, with a nutty brown crust, show- 
ing that the flour contained the es- 
sential elements, the preparation of 
the dough was properly made, the 
conditions for healthful growth of 
the yeast plant were considered, and 
the baking process (which should be 
long and slow) carefully carried out, 
which gives to the bread its delicious 
flavor, writes Mrs. Elizabeth O. Hill- 
er in the September Housekeeper. 

The brown color of the crust, which 
gives it this much-desired and _ pe- 
euliar flavor, is caused by the forma- 
tion of substances analogous to dex- 
trine and caramel, developed by the 
high temperature to which the 
starch is exposed in the oven. 

It is supposed that one hundred 
pounds of flour will produce from 
one hundred and twenty-six to one 
hundred and fifty pounds of bread. 
This increase of weight is due to the 
water incorporated in the dough and 
possibly by the chemical union since 
the water does not dry out of the 
loaf, as it does out of a sponge. 

Bread seems moist when first taken 
from the oven, and dry after stand- 
ing some time, but the weight will 
be found almost the same. Doubtless 
this chemical change makes the dif- 
ference to the delicate digestion of 
many, between fresh and stale bread. 
A thick loaf of bread is more easily 
digested, when baked properly, if 
eaten after it is twenty-four hours 
old. 

One pound of dough should be the 
weight of each loaf of bread, and two 
of these loaves may be baked in a 
Russia iron bread pan four and one- 
half by four and one-half by nine 
inches, brushed between with melted 
butter, and baked in an oven of the 
right temperature, the initial tem- 
perature of which should be four 
hundred degrees Fahrenheit, and the 
time for such sized loaves should be 
forty-five minutes; if the tempera- 
ture of the oven is reduced to three 
hundred and sixty degrees Fahren- 
heit it would require one hour long- 
er to completely cook the starch 
grains. Rapid baking produces a 
whiter crumb because the starch does 
not undergo the change to develop 
color, as well as flavor. The long, 
slow process of baking our bread is, 
therefore, the more desirable both for 
digestibility and flavor. 





The Autumn Fashions. 
Fashions were never before so 
Picturesque and charming. A _ re- 
vival of the Louis period is the color 
Scheme of pale yellow or straw coloy 
with pale blue and pink. In the fash- 
ioning of evening toilettes this idea 
may be charmingly earried out. 
Pure white, it is said, will be less 
Popular than it has been, but the 
off-color whites, mushroom and 
oyster, will have great vogue, while 
im colors, brown, ranging from a 
dark tone to lightest fawn, will be 
€specially in evidence. Quite the 
newest fancy is brown as the relief- 


XUM 





note in place of the long-used black. 
Among the materials zibelines are 
the most prominent shown, and they 
are, if anything, more furry than 
ever. The solid color and the two- 
toned effects are the choice of the 
woman of conservative taste, though 
plaids and stripes are both fashin- 
able. In trimmings there are de- 
velopments of the dangling orna- 
ments, fringes, cut-out appliques 
and embroideries that bear an origi- 
nal and pleasing touch and offer in- 
numerable decorative possibilities. 
Cloth is used as a trimming for all 
the sheer fabrics. Perforated cloth 
with the perforated designs, button- 
holed after the fashion of the popu- 
lar broderie Anglaise, is another of 
the season’s novelties that offers va- 
riety in trimming. Cape collars of 
embrodiered batiste and lace that 
were so marked a feature of the sum- 
mer gown and coat will be replaced 
with those of panne in a delicate 
shade of white, ornamented with in- 
set lace motifs or embroidery. The 
short skirt is more popular than 
ever, and, indeed, it is so generally 
adopted for morning wear that a 
skirt long enough to be held up is 
conspicuous. The sleeves of the 
shirt-waist pure and simple show no 
variation in style from year to year; 
fulness may accumulate at the top 
of bodice sleeves, but the shirt sleeve 
is a shirt sleeve always.—From The 
Delineator for October. 





A Fashion Show. 

A novel exposition occupies Madi- 
son Square Garden, New York, the 
first half of September, a “fashion 
show,” the first of its kind in this 
country. Its purpose is to set styles 
and establish a unity of ideas in the 
making of gowns between American 
and European modistes. The latter 
have contributed to the exposition 
150 gowns of every style, and a large 
number of American make are shown. 
Handsome girls wear the different 
styles on a stage, and Delegate Otto 
Adler delivers addresses on European 
fashions. Every style of garment 
for out-doors, soeial functions, ete., 
are shown, also the making of vari- 
ous articles, the dressing of hair in 
accordance with style of gown, ete. 
There is also a large millinery ex- 
hibit.—Selected. 





Planting Bulbs in the Fall. 


The time to prepare for the spring 
feast of flowers is in the fall, says 
Country Life in America. Too of- 
ten people forget all about it until 
they see the tulips in the parks or in 
their neighbors’ gardens, and then 
they hie to the bulb-seller in a quest 
for bulbs. Generally speakir~ from 
the middle of October until the 
ground is closed with frost, the bulbs 
for spring flowering may be planted. 
Some of the species are late in ripen- 
ing,—lily-of-the-valley, for instance, 
and so the planting stock is not 
available until November. In our 
northern climate frost and snow may 
have made their appearance before 
these are procurable, so the expedi- 
ent of covering the ground where 
they are to be planted must be adopt- 








ed. Coarse bagging spread over the 
ground and a covering of three or 
four inches of leaves, hay, or litter 
of any kind will answer. The best 


bulb garden the writer ever had—a 
small one, ’tis true—was planted on 
New Year’s Day, the soil having been 


kept frost-free by the method des- 
eribed. However, unquestionably, the 
earlier the better. The first cus- 
tomers get the best stock, and the 
amateur will do well to order his 


hardy bulbs in September, for Octo- 
ber planting. 





BUCKLEN’S ARNICA SALVE. 


Has world-wide fame for marvel- 
lous cures. It surpasses any other 
salve, lotion, ointment or balm for 
Cuts, Corns, Burns, Boils, Sores, 
Felons, Ulcers, Tetter, Salt Rheum, 
Fever Sorés, Chapped Hands, Skin 
Eruptions; infallible for Piles. Cure 
guaranteed. Only 25c. at all drug- 
gists. 





SPECIAL RATE VIA THE SEA- 
BOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY. 


Commencing Sunday, September 
6th, and continuing to Sunday, Nov- 
ember ist, the Seaboard Air Line 
Railway will sell round trip tickets 
to Forestville, N. C., from Raleigh 
for 55 cents, tickets to be sold on 
Sundays only. 

For further information apply to 

O: H. GATES, ©. P. & i. As 

Raleigh, N. C. 





SPECIAL RATES VIA_ SEA- 
BOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY. 


Summer Excursion Rates via Sea- 
board Air Line Railway. Tickets 
sold daily, June 1st to September 
80th, inclusive, with final return lim- 
it October 31st. Below I beg to give 
you rates to the principal points: 

From Raleigh to— 

Old Point Comfort, Va....... .68.25 
White Sulphur Springs, Va. ..$14.15 
Asheville, N. C...o5.+0.00 06 00 00 2810,00 
Hendersonville, N. C.........$11.60 
Hickory, N. C.... . -$7.80 


Blowing Rock, N. C...........$138.00 
Woman) (6 1s ccc ie vevslesekcve $9.00 
Cross Hill, S. C., (Harris 

thn) -1-:c:6 cic (o's ein lovee ale nina $11.85 
Lincointon., N.. ©... - $8.25 
Prtioton, IN. (Oss: <:<s\s8s . $3.90 


Pittsboro, N. O.. veesc0 ce oes cman 
Rutherfordton. N. ©... «<2... 

Shelby, N. C;.... 
Southern Pines, 
Mount Bagle, N. C..6666 0 6 
Baltimore, Md... <<. cece 00 cele 
WOBTON, MASE: << c0<s b00000% 

Carolina Beach, N. C......... 
Chimney Tock, N. O©.....es« 
Jackson Springs, N. C........ .$4.85 
Wow Work, N.Y ..<<00scecmer $21.25 


; i ee 


Ocean View, Va........ - $8.25 
Providence, R.. 1... «+ «« $24.25 
Virginia Beach, Va..... - $8.25 
Washington, N. C.... - $7.30 
Washington, D. C..... $13.25 
Wrightsville, N. S. . $7.30 


For further information apply to 
©. 3 GATTIS: ©: Pe 2. a. 
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We promptly obtain U. S. and Foreign 


PATENTS 


fend model, sketch or photo of invention for 
ereport on patentability. For free book, 


fre 
Parentsand TRADE-MARKS “to. 


OPPOSITE.U.S. PATENT OFFICE. 
WASHINGTON. D.C. 
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Every mother can have, free, our 
book on the disorders of children— 
stomach troubles, worms, etc. It will 
save many a medical bill. It teaches 
the use of 


FREY’S 


VERMIFUGE 


A remedy especially adapted to the 
delicate stomach of childhood. It bas 
cured children for 50 years. Bottle by 
mail, 25 cents 


&. &S. FREY, BALTIMORE, MO. 
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TEST PAGE FENCE ONCE 


and you’!l never be satisfied with any other. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


In effect Juue 14th, 1903. 








This condensed schedule is published as 
information and is subject to change 
without notice to the public. 


TRAINS LEAVE RALEIGH, N. C. 

12.50 A. M. No. 111 daily for 
Greensboro and local points. Carries 
Pullman sleeper Goldsboroto Greensboro, 
connecting at Greensboro with No. 39. 
‘‘Atlanta Express,’’ Pnllman sleeper and 
day coaches to Atlanta, Pullman Tourist 
sleeper to San Francisco Cal., Tuesdays, 
Thursdays and Saturdays via New Orleans 
and Southern Pacific. No. 33, ‘‘Florida 
Express,’’ for Charlotte, Columbia and 
Savannah. Pullman sleeper to Jackson- 
ville, Fort Tampa, Charleston and Au- 
gusta connections forall pointsin Floridia. 
No. 37, ‘‘Washington and Southwestern 
Limited,’’ solid Pullman train drawing 
room sleepers, New York to New Orleans 
and Memphis, connection is also made 
for Winston-Salem, Wilkesboro, Danville 
ard local stations 5:20 a. m. No. 112 
daily for Goldsboro and local stations; 
connecting at Goldsboro with Atlantic 
Coast Line for Wilmington, N. C., Wil- 
son, N. C., Tarboro, N. C., Norfolk, Va., 
and intermediate stations, also at Golds- 
boro with Atlantic and North Carolina 
Railway for Kinston, N. C., Newbern, N. 
C., and intermediate stations. 

8.56 A. M. No. 107 daily for Greens- 
boro and local stations, connects at Dur- 
ham for Oxford, Henderson, Keysville 
and Richmond. At University Station 
for Chapel Hiil dailey except Sunday. 
At Greensboro with train No. 39, U.S. 
“Fast Mail’’ for raskinginn and all 
pceints north; Pullman drawing room 
sleepers to New York and Richmond; 
close connection for Winstou-Salem, 
Mocksville and local stations, with train 
No. 7 for High Point, Salisbury, Charlotte 
and local stations. 

10.30 A. M. No. 108 daily for Golds- 
boro and all local points, connects at 
Selma for Wilson, Rocky Mount and all 
Eastern North Carolina points, At Golds- 
boro for Wilmington, Kinston, New 
Bern, N. C., and Norfoik, Va., where 
close connection is made with Chesa- 
peake Line for Baltimore and all other 
outgoing steamers. 

2.52 P.Tl. No. 135 dailey for Greens- 
boro and intermediate stations; connects 
at Durham for Oxford, Clarksville, Keys- 
ville daily exceptSunday. At University 
Station for Chapel Hill daily except Sun- 
day. At Greensboro with train No. 29 for 
Columbia, Augusta, Savannah, Charles- 
ton, Pullman sleeper and first-claes 
coaches Washington to Jacksonville, Fla. 
No. 35 ‘‘U. S. Fast Mail’’ for Atlanta and 
all points south and southwest, Pullman 
drawing room sleepers to Birmingham 
and New Or.eans, day coaches Washin - 
ton to New Orleans, also with no 
bound trains, No. 34 and 38 for Wash- 
ington and all points north; Pullman 
drawing room sleepers and abservation 
car to New York; connection is also made 
at Greensboro for Winston-Salem and at 
Salisbury to Memphis. 

4.12 P.M. No. 136 daily for Golds- 

boro and local stations. 
C. H. ACKERT, Gen’! Manager 
W. A. TURK, Pass. Traf. Manager. 
S. H. HARDWICK, G. P. A., 
Washington, D, C, 
R. L. VERNON, T. P. A., 
Charlotte, N. C. 
T. E. GREEN, City Ticket Agent, 
Office in Yarborough House Building, 
RALEIGH, N.C 
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106 WEST MARTIN ST2EET. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 
Single subscription, 1 year.... 
Single subscription, 6 month 
Trial subscription, 8 months.... 












SUBSCRIPTION RULES: 


Be sure to give both old and new addresses 
in ordering change of postoffice. 


W hen sending your renewal be sure to give 
exactly the name on label and postoffice,to 
which the copy of paper you receive is sent. 


All business correspondence should be ad- 
dressed to, and all checks and money orders 
made payable to, “THE PROGRESSIVE FAR- 
MER, leigh, N.C.” 

DISCONTINUANCES.—If a subscriber wishes 
his copy of the paper discontinued at expira- 
tion of subscription, notice to that effect 
should be sent us. Without such notice, to 
continue taking the paper from the mails is 
to become responsible for payment of sub- 
scription, and all arrearages must be paid 
when paper is ordered stopped. 

RENEWALS.—The date opposite your name 
on your paper, or wrapper, shows to what 
time your subscription is paid. Thus: ‘1 Jan. 
702,” shows that payment has been received 
up to Jan. 1, 1902; “1 ~ 08,’ to Sept. 1, 1908, 
and so on. Receipts for renewals will be 
given in change of date on label. If not 
properly changed within two weeks after 
money is sent, notify us. 








Franklin County Farmers’ Alliance. 


The County Alliance of Franklin 
met in the court-house in Louisburg 
on the 12th for the purpose of dis- 
sussing our situation and the low 
prices of tobacco, ete. 

The attendance was good and much 
enthusiasm was manifested. A pret- 
ty general discussion followed. The 
following resolutions were offered 
by the committee (H. D. Egerton, 
Robert Cooper, W. T. Wilder), and 
adopted. 

Whereas, The present low prices 
of tobacco are without precedent in 
the history of tobacco planting and 
ruinous to a large number of our 
farmers; and, 

Whereas, The interest of all our 
people are identical; now be it re- 
solved by the Franklin County Farm- 
ers’ Alliance: 

1. That we protest against the ac- 
tion of the American Tobacco Oom- 
pany in putting the price of tobacco 
below the cost of production. 

2. That we urge all classes of our 
citizens to lend their aid to our op- 
pressed brethren at this time. 

3. That we urge our farmers to 
hold their tobacco as long as possible 
and to organize at once for their own 
protection. 

4. That we solicit the aid of our 
merchants, warehousemen and others 
in this fight against the American 
Tobacco Company. 

5. That local stock companies be 
formed to buy and manufacture to- 
bacco. 

6. That a copy of these resolutions 
be spread upon our minutes and a 
copy be sent to the Franklin Times 
for publication with request that oth- 

er papers, friendly to the masses, 
copy. 

The Alliance adjourned the morn- 
ing session to reassemble in the af- 
ternoon with the professional and 
business men of the town. 

At 2.30 p. m., the people assembled 
in the court-house in mass meeting. 
E. M. Gupton was made chairman. 

F. S. Spruill was called for and 
addressed the assembly, also Dr. Ma- 
lone, R. B. White and F. N. Eger- 
ton made short addresses. 


The following gentlemen were ap- 
pointed delegates to attend the meet- 
ing in Raleigh on the 28th instant: 
R. C. Williams, H. D. Egerton, F. 8. 
Spruill, G. W. Ford, C. E. Johnson, 
H. T. Beasely and J. M. Allen. 

W. H. STALLINGS, See. 





Lives Lost at Sea. 


Norfolk, Va., Sept. 18.—Further 
reports of the damage caused by the 
great storm along the Atlantic coast 
Tuesday night were brought in to-day 
by tramp steamships and _ sailing 
erafts which were caught in the gale 
and damaged more or less. 

Captain Bussells, of the Atlantic 
Fisheries Company, who brought in 
safely the fishing steamship Atlantic, 
reports to-day that there can be no 
doubt of the loss of the fishing 
steamship Beatrice, which went down 
with fifty souls aboard, ali of whom, 
Bussells says, perished. 

Marine men estimate that as many 
as 125 lives were lost at sea along 
this coast in Tuesday night’s gale. 





Delegates to Farmers’ Congress. 


The following gentlemen have been 
named by the Governor as delegates 
to the Farmers’ National Congress 
to be held at Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
from September 22 to October 10, 
1908: 

Mr. W. E. Darden, Willow Green; 
Mr. Geo. H. Bellamy, El Paso; Capt. 
W. E. Parker, Enfield; Mr. J. G. 
Hackett, North Wilkesboro; Mr. D. 
J. Aaron, Mount Olive; Mr. 8S. H. 
Strange, Fayetteville; Mr. J. P. Al- 
lison, Concord; Capt. W. E. Ardrey, 
Oharlotte; Capt. S. B. Alexander, 
Jharlotte; Col. R. W.Wharton,Wash- 
ington; Mr. M. W. Ransom, Jr., Wel- 
don; Capt. J. W. Grainger, Kinston; 
Mr. John J. Wolfenden, New Bern; 
Dr. R. H. Speight, Wrendale; Dr. 
M. B. Pitt, Old Sparta; Mr. E. L. 
Daughtridge, Rocky Mount; Capt. 
J. B. Phillips, Battleboro; Mr. N. L. 
Barnard, Franklin; Dr. W. R. Cape- 
hart, Avoca; Mr. John Wood, Eden- 
ton; Mr. J. A. Stevens, Goldsboro; 
Mr. J. J. Laughinghouse, Grimes- 
land; Mr. J. B. Davis, Warrenton; 
Mr. T. B. Parker, Raleigh; Mr. W. 
E. Crossland, Diggs; Mr. Manly Mc- 
‘Dowell, Morganton; Mr. W. I. Ever- 
ett, Rockingham; Mr. D. W. Britton, 
Rosemond; Mr. R. H. Ricks, Rocky 
Mount; Dr. B. W. Kilgore, Raleigh; 
Hon. S. L. Patterson, Raleigh; Mr. 
J. M. Forehand, Rocky Rockyhock; 
Mr. J, B. Stokes, Windsor; Mr. Wil- 
liam Dunn, New Bern; Mr. ©. M. 
Allen, Auburn; Mr. R. W. Scott; 
Melville; Mr. A. T. McCallum, Red 
Springs; Mr. J. P. McRae, Laurin- 
burg; Mr. R. L. Doughton, Laurel 
Springs; Maj. W. A. Graham, 
Machpelah; Mr. A. Cannon, Horse 
Shoe; Dr. J. H. Williamson, Rock- 
ingham; Mr. H. C. Dockery, Rock- 
ingham; Mr. J. C. Burroughs, Hen- 
derson; Mr. J. B. Holman, Cool 
Springs; Mr. P. H. Hanes, Winston; 
Mr. T. T. Ballinger, Tryon; Mr. J. 
C. Curtis, Luther; Dr. W. J. Me- 
Lendon, Wadesboro; Mr. W. B. Dani- 
el, Epsom; Col. J. Bryan Grimes, 
Grimesland. 


‘¢ Sample Copy.”’ 


If this paper is marked “sample 
copy,” it is an invitation to sub- 
seribe, and the paper is before you 
to speak for itself. We think it 
ought to have the patronage of 
North Carolina farmers, not simply 
because it is published in North Car- 
olina, but because it is especially 
adapted to North Carolina condi- 
tions. And it is our endeavor to 
cover thoroughly every department 
needed in a general farmer’s news- 
paper—clear, forcible and instructive 
agricultural articles from the best 
practical and scientific farmers; in- 
dependent, and informing editorial 
comment on the questions of the day 
and the world’s happenings; fresh, 
up-to-date State and. general news, 
“all the news that’s fit to print” pre- 
sented in readable form; the best 
general literature of the day, fiction, 
fun and poetry; carefully selected 
matter regarding woman’s’ work; 
our general correspondence depart- 
ment, for the free discussion of all 
sides of all public questions; reli- 
gious selections, and matter for even 
the children. Examination will show 
you that no paper published in the 
South, at any price, covers so thor- 
oughly all the departments needed 
to make a well-rounded and _ first- 
class family paper. And each de- 
partment alone is worth the small 
subseription price, $1.00 per year. 

Your subscription will be appre- 
ciated by us, and it will be our 
earnest endeavor to make it worth 
money times its cost to you. 





WHAT IS LIFE? 

In the last analysis nobody knows, 
but we do know that it is under strict 
law. Abuse that law even slightly, 
pain results. Irregular living means 
derangement of the organs, resulting 
in Constipation, Headache or Liver 
trouble. Dr. King’s New Life Pills 
quickly readjusts this. It’s gentle, 
yet thorough. Only 25c. at all drug 
stores. 





PERSONALLY CONDUCTED AU- 
TUMN TOURS TO LAKE 
TOXAWAY AND THE SAP- 
PHIRE COUNTRY.—VERY 
LOW RATES. 


In order to give to everyone an 
opportunity to see and enjoy the 
wonderful and beautiful lake and 
mountain section, in the Land of the 
Sky, known as the “Sapphire Coun- 
try,” the Southern Railway will sell 
tickets on, Tuesdays, September 15, 
22, and 29, 1903, from Raleigh, N. C., 
to Lake Toxaway, N. C., and return, 
at rate of $31.60. This rate includes 
railroad fare from Raleigh to Lake 
Toxaway and return, carriage ride 
between Lake Toxaway, Lake Sap- 
phire and Lake Fairfield; also seven 
days board at either the Franklin 
Inn at Brevard; Toxaway Inn at 
Lake Toxaway, Fairfield Inn at Lake 
Fairfield; Sapphire Inn at Lake Sap- 
phire; or the seven days time may be 
divided between any two or all of the 
hotels. These excursions will be 
personally conducted from Hender- 
sonville, and every attention will be 
shown to those making the trip, espe- 
cially ladies and children traveling 
alone. Tickets good to return ten 
days from date of sale. For infor- 
mation, address nearest Ticket 
Agent of the Southern Railway or 
S. H. Hardwick, General Passenger 
Agent, Washington, D. C. 

T. E. GREEN, C. T. A., 
Raleigh, N. C. 


NORTH CAROLINA AGRICULTURAL 
DIRECTORY. 


STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE, 
8. L. Patterson, ex efficio, Chairman. 
District Members:—(1) John M. Forehand 
Edenton; (2) J. B. Stokes, Windsor; (8) Wm, 
Dunn, Newbern; (4) C. N. Allen, Auburn; 
(5) R. W. Scott, Melville; (6) A. T. McCaj. 
lum, Red Springs; (7) J. P. McRae, Laurin. 
burg; (8) RK. L. Doughton; Laurel Sprinsg, 
(9) W. A. Graham, Machpelah; (10) A. Can. 
non, Horse Shoe, 

OFFICERS, 


8. L. Patterson, Commissioner, 

T. K. Bruner, Secretary. 

B. W. Kilgore, State Chemist 

Tait Butler, State Veterinarian. 

Franklin Sherman, Jr., Entomologist 
Gerald McCarthy, Botanist and Biologist. 
H. H. Brimley, Naturalist and Curator. 
Postoffice address of all officers, Raleigh. 





FARMERS’ STATE ALLIANCE. 


President—John Graham, Warrenton, War. 
ren County. 
Vice-President—Hugh D. Edgerton, Ingle 
side, Franklin County. 

Secretary-Treasurer and State Business 
Agent—T. B. Parker, Raleigh, Wake Connty, 

Lecturer—H. M. Cates,.Swepsonville, Ala- 
mance County. 

Assistant Lecturer or Steward—J. C. Bain, 
Wade, Cumberland County. 


Chaplain—A. P. Cates, Rock Spring, Or- 
ange County. 
Doorkeeper—Geo. T. Lane, Greensboro, 


Guilford County. 

Sergeant-at-Arms—R. H. Lane, Aurora, 
Beaufort County. 

Trustee Business Agency Fund—W. A. 
Graham, Machpelah, L'ncoln County. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

J. W. Denmark, Chairman, Raleigh; W. B. 
Fleming, Ridgeway; John Graham, Warren- 
ton; Dr. J. E. Pe son, Pikeville; Thomas J, 
Oldham, Teer 

JUDICIARY COMMITTEE. 

J.M Mitchell, Goldsboro; T. P. Johnston, 

Salisbury; J. K. Hughes, Hil)sboro. 
PROGRAM COMMITTEE. 

Dr C. W. Burkett, Dr. F. L. Stevens, T. B. 

Parker, Clarence H Poe, Raleigh. 





STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
President—J. A. Long, Roxboro. 
Secretary—J. E. Pogue, Raleigh. 

Treasurer and Assistant Secretary—Claude 
Denson, 





FARMERS’ PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION. 


President—J.S Cuningham, Cuninghams. 
Secretary—W. P. Batchelor, Raleigh. 





AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STA- 
TION. 


Director—B. W. Kilgore, Raleigh. 
Agriculturist—C. W. Burkett, West Raleigh. 
Horticulturist—W. F. Massey, West Ra- 
leigh. 
Chemist—W. A. Withers, Raleigh. 
Veterinarian—Tait But er, Raleigh. 
Biolozgist—F. L. Stevens, West Raleigh. 
Entomologist—Franklin Sherman, Jr., Ra- 


leigh. : 
Assistant Chemist—G. 8. Fraps, Raleigh 


Poultryman—J.S. Jeffrey, West Raleigh. 

Arsistant in Field Experiments—B. I. Wal 
ton, West Raleigh. 

Assistant in Dairy Husbandry—J. C. Ken- 
dall, West Raleigh. 


STATE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


President—J. Van Lindley, Pomona. 

Vice-President—O. W. Blacknall, Kittrell. 

Secretary and Treasurer—T. K. Brunet, 
Raleigh. 

Executive Committee—J. Van Lindley, 
Chairman, J. F. Gulliver, B von Herff, O. W: 
Biacknall, T. K. Bruner, Franklin Shermad, 
P. H. beck, Moses Cone. 

District Vice-Preidents—W L. Baxter 
Ridgeway; Geo. N. Ives, Newport; Wm. 
Cole, Waynesville; P H. Beck, SoutherD 
Pines; Moses Cone, Blowing Rock. 





EASTERN CAROLINA FRUIT AND 
td TRUCK GROWERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


President - W. L. Hill, Warsaw. cen 
Vice-President—W. E, Springer, Wilming- 


n. 
Secretary and Basiness Agent—H. 1. Bau 
man, Wilmington. 
Treasurer—S. H Strange, Fayetteville. 
Attorney—E. 8. Martin, Wilmington. , 
Executii\e Committee—W. L. Hill, chal 
man; J. A. Westbrook. W. E. Springer J. A. 
Westbrook and W. E. Thigpen. 





FARMERS’ STATE CONVENTION. 


President—R, W. Scott, Melville, N. ©. b 
Secretary—C. W. Burkett, West Raleigh, 

















